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THE SCIENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


By the Rev Dr Beaseley. 


PureEnooey is that science which undertakes, from the organic structure of the 
parts in the human head and brain, to determine the powers, dispositions, prevalent 
affections and passions of the mind. It is intimately connected with metaphysics 
and physiognomy, but separated from them both by lines sufficiently distinguishable. 
Metaphysics, or the science of the human mind, confines its attention solely to the 
phenomena exhibited by it, and the laws which regulate its action; while phrenology 
directs its investigations to the appearances displayed in the corporeal structure, and 
from these deduces its inferences in regard to the mind. These two branches of sci- 
ence, however, ought to be regarded as sustaining towards each other a close and insepa- 
rable alliance. And it must be perceptible to every one, whe has imbibed but the smallest 
portion of that spirit which pervades the Baconian plan of inquiry, that phrenology, 
in order to rear a system, which shall present to its votaries any chance of becoming 
stable and permanent, must derive the materials with which she lays the foundation 
of her superstructure, from metaphysics. ‘The faculties, dispositions, and principles 
of the mind must be first ascertained, before we can determine the several varieties 
denoted by certain organic structures. In phrenology, as in every other branch of 
science, we must first examine the phenomena, which are the properties and operations 
of the soul, together with the various conformations of the brain corresponding with 
them, in order that we may arrive at satisfactory conclusions, Who could determine, 
a priori, the purpose for which any one of the most important parts of the human 
body was constituted, as the heart, the muscles, the liver, the lungs, the blood-vessels, 
and the brain? It is only by a careful induction of facts, and aceurately scrutinizing 
the office performed by cach part, or organ, in carrying on the functions of the human 
body, that their several uses can be ascertained. The phrenological inquirer, there- 
fore, will find it his wisdom to lay the foundation of his system in a thorough know- 
ledge of the principles of a sound and solid metaphysic. 

Phrenology may also be regarded as including physiognomy, as the whole includes 
its parts. The last, from the great outlines of the human countenance, and the gene- 
ral structure and proportions of the bones of the head, draws its conclusions, in regard 
to the properties of the understanding and the heart; the first enters into a more 
minute survey of the several organs of perception, sensation and thought, and from 
the various conformations of the body, undertakes to discover by experience and 
observation the several faculties and inclinations of the soul. To the cultivation of 
both these sciences, we are prompted by the original instincts of our nature. ‘There 
is a foundation laid for them in the native suggestions of every human mind. Who 
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is aot by nature, in some degree, both a physiognomist and phrenologist? Who docs 
not, upon approaching a stranger, instinctively form a favourable or unfavourable 
opinion of his moral and intellectual qualities, from the expression of his countenance 
and the outlines of his face? Who, that possesses the slightest natural discernment, 
would not discover a marked and wide distinction between the heads of ordinary per: 
sons, and the bold and manly lineaments and proportions which are displayed in the 
busts of a Newton, a Bacon, a Cicero, a Frederick of Prussia, and a Washington? 

It appears to me, therefore, that the science of phrenology, if cautiously and dis. 
creetly conducted, presents to us proper and legitimate subjects of investigation, and 
may lead to useful and important results. Nothing can be more certain, than that 
the mind, as we find it in the present state, is most intimately connceted with the body , 
and dependent upon it for its most important informations. Al] the phenomena which 
we witness as the results of their joint action, tend to the conclusion, that no change 
or modification takes place in the one, without a correspondent change or modification 
of the other. Thus far we would travel with Leibnitz in ‘his doctrine of preestablished 
harmony. Whether Hartley has been successful in discovering those changes or alte. 
rations which take place in the nerves and brain, when the mind perfornis its opera- 
tions of perception, memory, imagination, etc; whether, with him, we are to conclude, 
that in the case of all these acts of the soul there are taking place in the body, at the 
same time, what he calls vibrations and vibratiuncles or minor vibrations, it is utterly 
impossible for philosophy to decide. Probably, the modus operandi, or manner in 
which the body acts in cooperation with the soul, is as completely an unsearchable 
arcanum of nature, and as inaccessible to human research, as the manner in which 
the soul itself performs its several operations. As Dr Hartley has rested his theory 
upon no facts, he must expect that the wisdom and circumspection of modern science 
will repudiate it, as unsound and visionary. Had he been able to prove that imper 
ception by any one of the senses, say for example, by the eye, when the rays of light 
strike upon the retina, they occasion a vibration through the nervous coat connected 
with the brain, and through the brain itself; he would have given some countenance 
and support to his doctrine. 

Now, however firm may be our belicf of the immateriality of the soul, it cannot be 
denied, that we have sufficient ground for the conclusion, that during its present resi- 
dence in the body it performs none of its operations, but through the instrumentality 
of the corporeal organs. The soul cannot discern colours or remote objects without 
the eye, tastes without the tongue and palate, sounds without the ear, nor magnitudes 
and distances without the touch. In all these cases, then, it is admitted, that, together 

with those acts of the mind by which we hold converse with the external world, there 
are also correspondent modes of motion, or some incomprehensible action in the corpo- 
real organs—nor does the argument stop here. Look at the eye and countenance of 
man, under the various aspects they present when they are saddened with grief, spar- 
kle with joy, or glow with rage. Grief, joy, and rage are mere sentiments of the 
mind, and yet no one is sensible of them, until these effects are produced in his bodily 
system. Must not those be completely new changes or modifications of our external 
organs, upon the muscles of the face and the humours of the eye, which enable them 
to put themselves at one moment in an attitude expressive of grief, and at the next 
of joy, resentment or indignation? One cast of countenance is significative of the cool 
reflections and studious abstractions of the philosopher in his closet, and another, of the 
fervor and enthusiasm of the poet, who is rapt by his fine visions of fancy. Does not 
this consideration show, that in all these operations of the mind, either when the phi- 
losopher is engaged in coolly reasoning in his study, or the poet indulging the inspi- 
rations of his muse, there are going forward in the brain or bodily organs such ac- 
tions as produce these cffects upon the features of the face, and stamp upon the coun- 
tenance ¢efinite and distinguishable characters? For my part, I consider the proof 
we have, that in every operation of the mind, as in imagining, remembering, reason- 
ing, willing, there are distinct changes and actions going on also in the body, bearing 
a neer resemblance to that by which Newton establishes his dcctrine of gravitation 
among the heavenly bodies. In demonstrating the problem, that the planets gravitate 
towards each other, we commence with the fact, that all bodies around the earth’s 
surface tend towaids its centre, and with ascertaining those laws by which they descend, 
and then, afterwards, discover that the same principle and laws are applicable to the 
heavenly bodies, and serve to explain all the phenomena. In like manner, in proving 
that in every case in which an operation of the mind is performed, it is done through 
the instrumentality of the corporeal organs, we commence with the fact, that this is 
undoubtedly the’case in perception, and in all these exertions of the mind in thinking, 
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which visibly exhibit themselves to our observation. The eye alone, the most expres- 
sive of all our features, would establish this theory, were we divested of every other 
organ. One modification of its humours denotes silent contemplation and study; 
another, volatile and vagrant thoughts; one, the prevalence of imagination; another, 
that of sober judgment; one, the misrule of malignant passions; and another, the mild 
and kindly sway of the humane and benevolent emotions. 

Nor does the similitude here cease between the proofs afforded of the theory of 
gravitation and those by which we demonstrate, that the same law which determines 
the human mind to act through the organs of the body in perception, determines it to 
act through them in every other inst-nce of thinking. This resemblance between the 
two modes of proof may be extended still further, and will be found to hold still more 
strictly. The appearances, displayed by the most remote planets, when viewed through 
telescopic glasses, serve to confirm the theory of Copernicus and Newton, while those 
appearances can be explained upon no other principles. The same is the case with 
the appearances exhibited by the mind and the explanation of them which we have 
mentioned. The operations of the soul, that in our apprehension, are the most remote 
from the influence of matter, seem still to be, in some degree, under the dominion of 
mechanical laws. In a swoon, in drowning or suspended animation, in a deliquium, 
all the powers of the soul, as those of reason, judgment, imagination, volition, as well 
as perception, cease to act. All the movements of that admirable machine within us 
are stopt for a time. In sleep, too, the same result takes place, except when we dream, 
in which last condition, so anomalous and unaccountable, some appearances are re- 
vealed that still more strongly show, that the mind, during its connection with the 
body, is at all times subject to its control. In our visions of the night, those faculties 
of the mind, as imagination and memory, are most frequently exerted, which are 
evidently more dependent upon the body; while the reason, judgment, conscience, or 
the moral sense, that appear the most remote from the operations of matter, lie dor- 
mant and inactive. Do not these facts show beyond all reasonable doubt that the soul 
performs all its operations, in its present state of existence, through the intermediation, 
and with the cooperation of the bodily organs? 

Since, then, it appears to be sufficiently proved, that the soul, in all its operations 
and the exercise of all its faculties, acts through the instrumentality of its corporeal 
organs, and, since it is evident, that there is a kind of correlation or correspondence 
established by the Creator between the mental and moral powers, and certain confor- 
mations of our bodily system, and more especially of the head and brain; it certainly 
comes within the legitimate province of philosophy, minutely to observe and examine 
the several structures of the head and brain, in order, if possible, to discover what 
modifications of them afford us indications by which we may recognise the existence 
of peculiar qualities of the understanding and the heart. 

Nor let it be objected, that inquiries of this kind have a tendency to lead the under. 
standing towards materialism. An apprehension of this nature arises out of a super- 
Jicial view of the subject. Deeper inquiries, and a more thorough comprehension of 
the matter will correct such misapprehensions. ‘The doctrine of Des Cartes’ vortices 
is said to have led some of his followers to the exclusion of a God, and into that spe- 
cies of atheism, denominated naturalism; but this was an egregious abuse of the 
principles of that illustrious man. He was no atheist. He expressly recognises the 
agency of God, in the construction of the universe, and his dominion over it after it 
was constructed. Neither is there any necessary connexion between phrenology and 
materialism. ‘To maintain, that the soul performs all its operations, as of perception, 
thinking, imagining, reasoning, ete: through the intervention of the bodily organs, is 
no more maintaining the doctrines of materialism, or any system that verges towards 
materialism, than to maintain that it can perceive colours only by the eye, sounds only 
by the ear, or hardness and impenetrability only by the touch. Materialism consists 
in considering all these operations of the mind as consisting in mere modes or modifi- 
cations of motion in our corporeal system. Its views of things terminate in matter 
and motion. It is true, that the phrenologist may, from slight and erroneous views 
of this science, entertain this opinion, but it is not connected with his inquiries, or 
necessary to his conclusions. Consistently with his principles, he may as firmly be- 
lieve as any one in the separate existence of the soul, and its entirely different nature 
and properties from the budy. 

To avoid the errors of the materialists, we need not run into the opposite extreme of 
denying to the human body “so fearfully and wonderfully made,” the performance of 
those offices which are evidently allotted to it by the Creator himself. The Apostle 
Paul informs us, that this same body, so exquisitely organized and made fit to become 
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the residence and instrument of the soul, in the present life, shall again be revived at 
the resurrection, and after being purified and spiritualized, shall become its habitation 
in a future state. From this view, it would appear, that the soul not only derives ad- 
vantage from the body, in its present state, but that its reunion with it will be necessary 
to the future consummation of its bliss and glory; and when we contemplate that world 
of wonders comprised in the small compass of a human frame, its array of the richest 
and most admirable materials, the unrivalled adjustment of its parts, the inimitable con- 
trivances displayed in it and the marvellous functions it performs, we cannot wonder 
that it should be regarded by the great Contriver as worthy of revival and reconstruction, 
as well as perpetuation through future ages. 

It will be perceived, from the foregoing view, that I regard the science of phrenology 
as well worthy of cultivation and improvement. Were it cnly that it presents the 
prospect of directing the more minute and scrupulous attention of philosophers to the 
anatomy and various functions of the human body, and the properties and operations of 
the mind, it would deserve our zealous encouragement and indefatigable cultivation. 
While, however, I readily join my voice with that of the promoters of this science in 
favour of the assiduous cultivation of it, I beg leave to remark, that all our inquiries 
upon this subject, as well as every other branch of experimental philosophy, should be 
conducted with the greatest caution and circumspection. No theory should be estab- 
lished in it, and no conclusions drawn, but upon an ample induction of facts. While 
I highly approve the zeal, and duly estimate the talents and erudition of those who have 
distinguished themselves in these investigations, the good sense and indulgence of the 
public, I am assured, will excuse me, when I give it as my opinion, that in this respect they 
have already erred. This error, as I conceive, they committed in the outset; and this 
original deviation from the true track of inquiry has led them to broach and introduce 
a system, which has given rise to a distrust of all the principles of this science, and 
even exposed them to the derision of many sensible and reflecting men. We are in- 
formed by a very sensible writer, who has given a view of Spurzheim’s lectures, that 
Dr Gall, the founder of this science, found his inquiries, at first, “embarrassed by the 
notions as to metaphysical subjects, which he had acquired in the schools. He had 
been led to believe,” continues this author, “in the common doctrine that there exist 
certain general intellectual faculties, such as memory, judgment and imagination ; and 
accordingly he naturally looked for the signs of such in the size and form of the head. 
About ten years were then spent in endeavouring to discover where the general facul- 
ties he was in search of were situated. But a century would have been equally inade- 
quate to his success, and for the most cogent of all reasons—there are no such faculties. 
If there be one excellence or merit in Dr Gall (proceeds this writer) for which I ad- 
mire him more than for any other, it is for the resolution he now took to abandon all 
preconceived opinions, and the best established maxims of the schools, on the subject 
of human nature, and to recommence the study of it by observation alone.” Now in this 
determination, in my opinion, lay the capital mistake of Dr Gall, and this mistake led 
the way to his future errors and failures. From this time, instead of studying and dis- 
covering the faculties of the mind, in the mind itself, and its operations, as metaphy- 
sicians conceive themselves obliged to do, he and his successors have directed their 
attention principally to the head and brain, and from an observation ef these have un- 
dcrtaken to ascertain the powers or faculties of the mind. Instead of proceeding from 
effects to their causes, or from the faculties of the mind back to those organic struc- 
tures which serve as indications of them, upon the true principles of the Baconian 
method of inquiry; they, henceforth, advanced from the cause to the effect, from an 
examination of the organs to their conclusions about the faculties of the soul. In this 
track, they may depend upon it, they will ever find themselves entangled in inextricable 
difficulties. The difficulties which Dr Gall met, in the commencement of his inquiries, 
did not arise out of any metaphysical notions he had imbibed about the faculties of the 
mind, but out of the very nature of the inquiry he had instituted. He ought to have 
perceived, that he had commenced a course of investigation, which would necessarily 
subject him to long-continued toil and application, and would also require favourable 
opportunities, to bring to any useful results to science. The path of experimental know- 
ledge, when we follow the guidance of nature and enlist ourselves as the faithful inter- 
preters of her voice, is always arduous and wearisome. ‘To find out indications in the 
brain by which we might discover the existence and predominance of those oldfashioned 
faculties of the mind, such as memory, judgment, imagination, etc., which the writer 
above mentioned absolutely asserts to have no existence, would have required a long- 
continued course of labour and observation. Upon this plan, the lives of several succes- 
sive labourers might be required to erect anything like a permanent and wellgrounded 
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theory. The shorter path to fame was, to declare all false that had before been held 
in reference to the mind, and to introduce an entirely new doctrine, and clothe that 
doctrine in an unheard of nomenclature. When will men learn, really and truly, to 
follow the plan of philosophizing sketched out by Bacon, and proceed cautiously and 
slowly, or as he says, in his Novum Organum, continenter et gradatim, in the formation 
of systems? Could these writers imagine, that mankind have been, during so many 
centuries, reasoning and cultivating the powers of the mind, and yet have never found 
out the most prominent and important of them all? It is the wisdom of science to pay 
great respect to the original impressions of mankind. All the theories, which philoso- 
phers form, should be reared upon the dictates of common sense, and the very language 
they adopt in the communication of them, should, as far as possible, be derived from the 
terms used in ordinary conversation and writing. ‘That philosophy is much the most 
apt to be genuine and solid, which, when she appears abroad, displays herself in the 
customary dress; speaks, as far as is practicable, the vulgar tongue, and assumes the 
common decorations. Under this impression proceeded Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, and 
all the best philosophers both of ancient and modern times. What I have to complain 
of in the respectable and ingenious writers upon phrenology, is, that they do not appear 
to me to have sufficiently studied and understood the science of metaphysics. Hence, 
the darkness and uncertainty, which, as they seem to think, hang over all its inquiries. 
This darkness and obscurity present themselves to those only who have given to the 
subject a slight and superficial view. Had they penetrated through the clouds which 
envelop it at the commencement, they would afterwards have found regions of a bright 
and shining light. Now, according to my view of the matter, a thorough compreher: - 
sion of the science of the mind, in all its details, should be a preliminary step to the 
cultivation of phrenology, or an attempt to broach any theory in it. But what are we 
to think of those writers, who at one time inform us that there are absolutely no such 
powers of the mind as perception, memory, judgment and imagination; and at another, 
that after all the labours devoted to the subject by metaphysicians, they have not agreed 
as to the existence of any one faculty of the mind? Mr Combe, a respectable writer 
upon phrenology, in the commencement of his treatise, remarks: “ Now, I request the 
reader to observe, that neither in the writings of the ancients, nor of Mr Locke, is 
there a single word said about innate faculties of the mind, having specific natural 
functions; or, if they are mentioned, it is to deny their existence.” A writer, who could 
hazard such assertions, must have been totally unskilled in the works of Aristotle, 
Locke, and all the best metaphysicians. The very object of all that they have said 
upon the subject, is to trace the progress of the mind in the exercise of its innate facul- 
ties, and to assign to each faculty its appropriate function. How could the under- 
standing be furnished with ideas, without the exercise of innate faculties, or powers 
that originally belong to it? Again, Mr Combe proceeds—* The mind is regarded by 
all of them (meaning Locke and the metaphysicians) as a single general power, without 
determinate functions or constitution of any kind.” This same sentiment is repeated 
several times by different writers upon phrenology, that the mind is regarded as a single 
power by metaphysicians. Now, surely, philosophers who have investigated the sub- 
ject of metaphysics, have never discovered themselves so much off their guard, and so 
blinded to the truth, as to consider the mind as a power merely, or a single power. 
Materialists and immaterialists agree in placing the principle from which its operations 
result, in the category of substances, at least, and not of qualities. The materialists 
make the principle a material substance, and the immaterialists an immaterial one, 
Locke undoubtedly makes the mind an immaterial substance. The fact is, that the 
soul must be either an immaterial substance, or the mere result of the operation 
of a material substance. “The Deity,” says Newton, “exists from the necessity of 
his nature, and, from the same necessity, he exists always and everywhere ; not virtu- 
ally only, but also substantially, for virtue cannot subsist without substance.” ‘The human 
soul, therefore, cannot be regarded as a mere virtue or power, and have a distinct sub- 
sistence. For virtue or power cannot subsist without substance, and that substance 
must be either immaterial, and then it is a spirit; or material, and then it is organized 
matter. I take this view of the subject with the more solicitude, as some persons in 
the study of phrenology, witnessing the various manifestations of the brain, might be 
led to think, that the soul itself is only so many distinct powers evolved by the gradual 
developments of that organ, They will perceive, that in this way, they, to all intents 
and purposes, materialize the soul, or consider all its faculties as residing in matter, 

I have made these observations in a spirit of perfect frankness and sincerity, in that 
spirit best suited to philosophy, not doubting that by the intelligent persons to whom 
they are addressed, they will be — received and justly estimated, I pretend 
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not to be deeply versed in that which is justly denominated phrenological science. 
My views and habits of study will not allow me to turn my attention particularly to 
the cultivation of it. I must leave this task to other and abler hands. ‘The science 
to which I have devoted a large share of attention, has one advantage, at least, which 
it enjoys above that of all others. Its province is to disclose to us the limits prescribed 
to our knowledge, the methods in every instance by which it may be most successfully 
prosecuted, and the best means of advancing it. Availing myself, therefore, of any 
information I have obtained, by close and continued application to the science of the 
mind, I beg leave, in conclusion, to state what I conceive would be the best mode of 
procedure, to arrive at settled and important conclusions in phrenology. Without in- 
tending dogmatically to impose rules upon any one, or even pretending that the con. 
ceptions and views of others may not be greatly preferable to my own, I will merely 
suggest what course I would pursue in case I undertook the prosecution of this branch 
of learning. 

In the first place, then, except as far as the approved authors have furnished us 
with facts, many of which are important, curious, and interesting, I would begin 
the examination of the head and brain, de novo—I would obtain my principles of the 
mind, from the strictest scrutiny into. its structure and operations, aided by the lights 
of those who have most successfully revealed its hidden mysteries. If succeeding 
writers have thrown obscurity upon the science of metaphysics, Aristotle, Locke, Des 
Cartes, and Mallebranche, are not responsible for this. There is no difference among 
them as to the great and leading faculties of the mind. But what is very remarkable, 
is, that these authors who accuse philosophers of disputing concerning the existence 
of even a few faculties of the mind, seem to take it for granted, that when they have 
arrived at their knowledge of it through the medium of the brain, they are very ready 
to admit the existence of thirtythree. The complexity of this artificial division forms 
with me a very strong presumption against its authenticity. Nature delights in sim- 
plicity. By a very few laws the whole universe is governed. Besides, after a perusal 
of the works of the most approved authors upon this subject, I do not find they have 
made out, by fair argument, that any one part of the brain which they have considered 
as the organ of any one particular faculty, is really and truly such, and is appropriated 
solely to the exhibition or manifestation of that faculty. I must still think that the 
reasoning in favour of considering the brain as a unit, or single organ, performing 
many distinct operations, decidedly preponderates. If I am wrong in this opinion, 
however, I am willing to be corrected; and in order to this, it would give me satis- 
faction if some member of the Phrenological Society will select any one of the facul- 
ties, and display fully the proofs by which it is demonstrated to belong to any one 
organ of the brain. I have no objection to considering the brain as divided into dis- 
tinct portions, and that these portions, like the eye and ear, are the organs of distinct 
powers of the mind, if it can be made out by solid argument. 

Every power or faculty of the mind, enumerated among the thirtythree, embraced 
in the system already broached in this science, which has any existence in nature, ap- 
pears to me to be clearly recognised, although under a different name, in the best 
works upon metaphysics. It is true, we do nut find Locke, or any philosopher of his 
school, enumerating among the powers of the mind, the faculty of theft, of murder, 
of inhabitiveness, of constructiveness, of secrctiveness, of form, of size, of weight, of 
locality, of order, of time, of number, of tunc, of language. I am afraid that nature 
acknowledges no such faculties as her lawful progeny. Surely all the phenomena of 
the mind, supposed to arise out of the operation of these faculties, may be readily ex 
plained by a reeurrence to principles much more general, and principles whose ex- 
istence is recognised in the very structure of the language of every civilized people. 

Let, then, the cultivators of phrenological science, after a thorough acquaintance 
with the principles of the mind, obtained from the study of metaphysics, devete them- 
selves to an ardent, but cautious observation of the head and brain, as indicative of 
these faculties. Availing themselves of all the facts that have been hitherto elicited, 
and which are in a high degree interesting, let them exert themselves to the utmost to 
add to the store. Let the peculiar forins of the head and brain be accurately observed 
In as many subjects as possible, and be faithfully recorded. When there is any pe- 
culiarity in the powers or inclinations of the mind, let us examine if any peculiarity can 
be discerned in the bodily conformation also. Let the structure of the brain be nicely 
scrutinized in persons who have been distinguished by the powers of perception, of 
memory, of imagination, of reason, or of a firm and determined will, and see if any 
perceptible differences can be discovered. Let the same course be pursued with men 
who discover a genius for any art or science, as for mathematics, for metaphysics, for 
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poetry, for painting, sculpture, architecture, or music. When any defect is discovérable 
in the mental or moral powers, let it be carefully remarked whether there is any cor- 
respondent deficiency in any part of the brain, or in its whole structure. The disor- 
dered in mind, the mad and the idiotic present a very interesting series of phenomena, 
which may perchance lead to the formation of a solid and useful theory. When, by 
these and other expedients, a sufficient number of facts shall have been accumulated, 
it will be time enough to begin to broach theories, or establish principles in this 
science. 
Thus I have given candidly my views in regard to the mode by which the science 
of phrenology may be most successfully promoted. What I have advanced, is not 
intended, in the smallest degree, to discourage its votaries from the prosecution of it, 
but merely to direct their exertions, if possible, in the proper channels, that they may 
finally lead to the happiest results. J would do all in my power to animate those who 
have any tendencies of this nature, to the most assiduous pursuit of knowledge. The 
volume of the wonderful works of God lies open before us, and invites us to its peru- 
sal. Let us zealously engage in the interpretation of it. ‘To do this, is the most dig- 
nified and important of all employments. From it, also, we may derive a fountain of 
high and unceasing satisfaction. The further we push our inquiries into the works 
of creation, the more we shall increase our reverence of God, inflame our admiration 
of his unspeakable wisdom and benevolence, and enlarge our capacities of usefulness 
to our fellow men. It wasa noble saying of a heathen philosopher, “I would rather 
discover one true cause of things, than be master of the Persian empire.” This sen- 
timent was uttered in the genuine spirit of philosophy, and revealed to us a mind 
fraught with her most generous enthusiasm. What fame is comparable to that ac- 
quired by the philosopher, in pursuing his peaceful conquests through the dominions 
of nature, and returning from his victories, crowned with the spoils of important dis- 
coveries and principles of truth, with which to enrich the treasury of science, and adorn 
and elevate his race? In the presence of a Newton, a Locke, or a Bacon, the most 
renowned kings, princes and conquerors hide their diminished heads. If mankind would 
bestow their highest honours upon their most illustrious benefactors, their gratitude 
should surely consecrate the memories of such men with their richest preparations for 
embalming. While living, they should be cherished with affectionate veneration, and 
when dead, the noblest monuments should perpetuate their names. 
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WRITTEN ON A DELIGHTFUL SEAT, THE RECOLLECTION OF WHICH I ASSOCIATE WITH SOME 
HAPPY HOURS. 





By J. P. Waities, of South Carolina. 










I know a little blooming spot, 
That always looks as new and bright 

As if ’twere its eternal lot 
To wear spring’s coronal of light; 

Thus richly rob’d with newborn flowers, 
And gladden’d thus by gay-wing’d hours, 

It ever seems to laugh away 

The first cold touches of decay. 











Oft, when I’ve heard the mellow note 
Of soft AXolian music there, 

And felt the spell of joys that float, 
Like viewless spirits, through the aur, 

And seen how all is gaily wrought ' 
With peace and poetry—I’ve thought, 

Some seraph form, with noiseless wing, 

O’er this sweet home was hovering. 















And when it weleom’d opening day, 
And caught the blush of morning’s sun, 





To a Departing Friend. 


So soft did flowers in bright array 
And heaven’s blue beauty rest upon 
The bosom of the passing stream, 
That I could almost fondly dream 
A nether world of perfectness 
Was blooming there in Eden bliss. 


When eventide had gently flung 
O’er nature’s brow its russet shade, 
When little birds had sweetly sung 
Their vesper hymns from hill and glade, 
Oh! then I’ve thought how soon to me 
This hallow’d home may only be 
A green spot in the vale of years, 
View’d through the mist of sorrow’s tears. 





TO A DEPARTING FRIEND. 
By J. P. Waities, of South Carolina. 


A few more happy houts, and then 
Far from these peaceful bowers she’ll rove, 
Where other smiles of joy are given, 
Where hope is new—and other men 
Gaze on yon trembling star of love, 
And gladden in the light of heaven ; 
Where beauty’s flowers are round her strew’d, 
And all life’s better moments brood 
In laughing throng above her. 
Oh! while she thus is revelling 
In happiness, on pleasure’s wing, 
May kind remembrance sometimes bring 
Thoughts of the friends that love her. 





We'll miss her then, for she’s the first 
To greet the rays of morning’s sun, 

When from yon swelling hills they burst 
With blaze of majesty, upon 

The waking flowers and gilded trees 
That revel in the sportive breeze: 

We'll miss her when the pensive bird 
High from his leafy throne is heard: 

We'll miss her when the violet beams 
Of eventide o’er nature fall, 

For then her voice of gladness seems 
The happiest of them all. 


And oh! at twilight’s peaceful hour, 
,  *T will be a joy to think of her, 
' And twilight’s little dew-wet flower 
‘ Shall be our best remembrancer : 
‘ For then it was she used to cull 
The newborn rose and jessamine, 
To form a garland beautiful 
Around her parian brow to twine; 
For then she gather’d daisies blue, 
And hyacinths of softest hue, 
And myrtle boughs, and lilies fair, 
To wreathe in her dark waving hair. 
Then ever as yon changeless sun, 
At closing hour of each bright day, 
Bears from the world his light away, 
We'll think of the remember’d one. 
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Guard her, kind heaven !—spread the broad wings 
Of thy protection o’er her bright 
Pure spirit, that earth’s grosser things 
May never dim its holy light, 
Or in the vale where sorrow sings 
Immure its beams in sorrow’s night, 
Or stain its purity with tears, 
But may it, like some white-winged barque, 
Float on in peace upon the dark 
And cheerless sea of coming years. 





THE SPEECH IN DEFENCE OF CLOUGH.* 


By David Paul Brown, Esq. 


To resume the course of events—upon the hypothesis that they loved—upon the 
certainty that he loved—And bear in mind, that though the encouragement received 
may be important, yet the question here depends more—much more upon the extent 
of his attachment, than that of hers, since it is the operation of his affection upon his 
mind that is to be mainly regarded in pursuing the inquiries, upon which we are to 
determine. 

His kindness was not restricted to her—it embraced all that belonged to her—Her 
mother, in the hour of sickness, of peril, and of pain, was an object of attention. The 
child—the offspring of a former marriage, was cherished and caressed by him. The 
most delicate attentions were bestowed upon herself—renewed—repeated—and, as I 
shall show you, accepted with the candour and ingenuousness of a virtuous attachment. 
Ornaments to decorate the object of his heart’s choice were all testimonials, treat anc 
consider them as you may, while now viewed with cold and dispassionate eyes—were all, 
I say, testimonials that, in his circumstances, bespoke the most ardent and devoted 
passion. So they will be understood by you when properly regarded; so they must 
have been understaod by the lamented object by whom they were received. The 
exquisite sensibility—the nicety and quickness of perception—the delicate and refined 
-sentiment, which sway the emotions of a virtuous woman’s breast—forbid all other 
interpretation—repel all other inference. 

But this is not all—he writes to her and she to him. I draw the veil for the present 
over that fatal correspondence, except so far as to show, that it justifies the deduction 
of mutual love. It was not an ordinary business communication—it was plainly a 
matter of the heart; it emanated from affection, and it promoted affection; and, task- 
ing my imagination to the utmost, I cannot perceive where was the difference between 
their conditions, that threw him back so far that he might not confidently aspire, build- 
ing his expectations upon an unshaken character, and unquestioned devotion—to the 
honor of her hand. 

In the language of mythology, love is said to be a god—it is true, and contemplated 
in reference to his power, he is so; but, if I may be allowed the phrase, he acts upon 
republican principles—the prince and the plebeian with him are the same—he abolishes 
all distinctions, and all are alike subject to his mighty power. 

The defendant wrote to the deceased often and in the most unequivocal language— 
visited her—visited with her—accompanied her upon her little journeys; in short, vir- 
tually monopolized, and was monopolized by her. In their circumstunces then, I say, 
either she was actually attached to him, or she voluntarily sported and trifled with the 
feelings and the peace of an ingenuous mind. The learned counsel will scarcely deny 
the former, as he dare not admit the latter and for all the purposes of this case, I 
have, therefore, the right to say they were mutually attached. 

In this harmonious and happy condition, with all the delights and blandishments of 
life swelling the perspective, with the bright view of worldly enjoyment open before 
them, revelling, as it were, in a wilderness of sweets, the storm begins to lower, 
Aware of her influence, and to gratify the sinless though not harmless vanity of con- 
quest, she occasionally would seem to have preferred the society of others; but it is, 


* Continued from page 250, 
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nevertheless, apparent, that though she alone enjoyed the triumph, the unfortunate 
defendant was not the only sufferer. 

The woman of his choice either never had loved him or suddenly ceased to love 
him, or manifested greater regard for another, and indifference or contempt for him. 
Now I care not which it was, though possibly all, for the advancement of my argu- 
ment. I know the torments of love are fashionable topics of jest, and so with some 
are the torments of the damned. Successful love bears with it its own solace, through 
all the impediments and crosses which it encounters in its variable and chequered 
career, and we may laugh at all difficulties when they are past, either as respects our- 
selves or others. Contempt for dangers surmounted has grown into a proverb; but 
unrequited love—disappointed love—above all, despised love—talk of it as you please 
—laugh at it as you may, is, nevertheless, the worm that never dies—“and nothing 
can you to damnation add, greater than this.” : 

The defendant, though a thriving and respectable young man, was not wealthy. He 
was, perhaps, the more sensitive on that account—he could find no cure for a bleeding 
heart in the weight of his purse. In poverty, or pride, however, he was ever true to her. 
The letters breathe no other spirit. 

(Here the correspondence was read and commented on.) 

On the 22d of February, 1833, it being designed that a subscription ball should be 
given, in honor of that day, he is induced, with a view to her society, without which 
joy was a stranger and the world a waste, to become a subscriber, and solicit her ac- 
ceptance of a ticket. What is the return for his attention? I beg again to be under- 
stood as not, for a moment, saying anything reflecting upon the purity of her motives 
or conduct—lI speak only in regard to the obvious result of the course pursued upon 
a sensitive heart. What does she? She refuses the tender of his services. Is this 
all?—No. She accepts the services of another! Is the cup of bitterness yet full?— 
No. She dances the livelong night with comparative strangers. 

She returns to her home without throwing away a glance upon the unhappy de- 
fendant; and she concludes all by renouncing him for ever. When affections gradu- 
ally decay—time, the great physician, may cicatrize, if he cannot utterly heal, the 
wound the bleeding bosom bears; but for so sudden and unexpected a blow, time has 
no cure; for this there is no balm in Gilead—there is no physician there. An instan- 
taneous shock—a total revolution is produced throughout the soul. All order is confound- 
ed, and the wretched and distracted mind finds no relief, but in its own destruction.* 

Having shown his love—his disappointment—its probable results—and having sus- 
tained the inference by authorities, let us trace him from this instant to the eomple- 
tion of his ruin. 

Driven to desperation—with a withered heart and a blighted love—having nothing for 
which he desires to live or fears to dic—thinking to shun himself in fleeing from 
her, he leaves Bordentown for New York, where he, at once, loses sight of his cha- 
racter previously so dear to him; forgets the grey hairs and fond feelings of his aged 
mother, whistles considerations of devoted friendship to the winds, and indulges in 
the wildest fancies—the most extravagant excesses—the most pernicious vices. His 
whole moral structure is changed; but the wonted flame still burns brightly in his 
lacerated bosom. Wherever he is found, her image is still with him, and distance 
only serves to augment her attractions. 

Resolved to struggle to the last, he next resorts to the intoxicating bow] to drown all 
recollection of his former joy—of his present despair. Yet still she haunts him there, 
and to his grief for her loss, he superadds the horror of remorse. Driven, thus, at 
length, to utter madness, in opposition to the whole current of his life, he rushes into 
all kinds of dissipation, and is stripped in one black night of his little property—the 
honest earnings of whole years of toil. Yet love still triumphing over all, he again 
returns a prodigal—an outcast and a beggar to the abode of his former pleasure and 
enjoyment. {magine, if you can, the state of this man’s mind—TI trust in Heaven 
no one whom I address, has ever been doomed to feel the tortures, which no man can 
adequately describe; which, without fecling, few can readily conceive. 

But, say the adverse counsel, he was received kindly upon his return. Be it so. 
But cruelty in his condition would have been greater kindness; it might have minis- 
tered some slight ray of relief, if his reason had not been shattered by a series of 
misfortunes, beyond the power of reparation. He returned—however received—an 
altered man. 


'* This is not mere theory.—Vide authorities. Rush on the Mind. Haslam on 
Insanity. Parris and Fonblanque—Medical Jurisprudence. 
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“No pleasing memory left—forgotten quite 
All former scenes of dear delight, 
Connubial love,—-parental joy, 
No sympathies like these his mind employ, 
: But all is dark within—all furious black despair.” 


But his love for her again triumphs for a time. He speaks to her with his accus- 
tomed tenderness. He retires with her after breakfast, on the morning of the fatal 
day, into the parlour—caresses her child—offers to copy music for her—takes his seat 
with her at the piano, and for a time seems to recover under the influence of music, 
and her society, from the pressure of calamity. The workings of disordered nature, 
nevertheless, manifest their struggle upon his anguished and furrowed brow—at times 
so apparent is his agony, and distinctive to every one, that his appearance becomes 
even a subject of general conversation. He is forced to the table, but he eats not. He 
retires to his pillow, but he sleeps not. And shortly after he is found, wandering from 
place to place, over this former paradise, like a hapless and discontented ghost upon the 
stygean shore. He returns again to his chamber—throws himself upon his bed— 
and while here, the object of his affections, with the characteristic kindness of her 
nature, presents herself’ before him. No harsh or unkind expression, for aught that 
appears in the testimony, escapes either of them. No provoking language—no cir- 
cumstance, calculated with a sound mind to produce the horrible result with reference 
to which we are here assembled. In less than five minutes from the beginning of 
the interview—in these circumstances—the work of death is done. Eleven mortal 
gashes are inflicted by his hand, upon that tender bosom, where all his hopes were 
centered—where he had garnered up his heart—where either he must live, or have 
no life. 

I have thus plainly traced this case from the time of the first acquaintance between 
the prisoner and Mrs Hamilton up to the day of her death. I have stated them with- 
out embellishment—and without any other argument than that which the facts them- 
selves abundantly supply. ‘This has been done, in order that the unbroken chain of 
preliminary proof may be fully possessed by you, and subjected to that impartial ex- 
amination, which could not be expected to be received from the counsel either of the 
state or prisoner. But having thus possessed you of the earlier parts of their inter- 
course—which are, as I have said, most essential to a just apprehension of the alleged 
offence, before I proceed to the minute discussion of the subsequent events, I will 
trouble you with a few remarks upon those already adverted to, in the humble hope of 
assisting your deliberations,—and as incidental to those remarks, I shall not be un- 
mindful of the argument of the eloquent counsel for the commonwealth, submitted to 
you this morning. 

The learned counsel contend that she entertained no affection for him. I have re- 
plied, it matters but little to this issue. That he supposed, and had some grounds for 
supposing, the state of her heart to be otherwise, is entirely obvious. I doubt much 
whether any human being ever became so devoted, virtuously devoted to another, as 
was the prisoner to the deceased, without some encouragement—without some slight 
show of reciprocity. Love consists as often in what is not done, as what is—in the man- 
ner as well as in the matter—in silence as well as speech, and, in respect to females, 
this remark is peculiarly appropriate. 'To seek, therefore, at this time, and from those 
who are not presumed to have been invoked as witnesses to their mutual kindness, to 
establish unequivocally the existence of the tender emotions, is to attempt an impossi- 
bility. But do the letters, which are not subject to the mutations of mind and me- 
mory, say nothing? They certainly breathe the most ardent and honourable attach- 
ment. Ay, but, say the learned counsel, the letters are from him. But they were 
received by her—opened by her—read by her to herself and others—retaincd by her 
carefully, up to the time of the disagreement—and then, and not till then, returned. 
“ The course of true love never did run smooth”—and if his course denote not its irre- 
gular and wayward progress, all observation—all experience tends but to deceive. 

(Here, again, the correspondence was read, and commented on.) 

Do you suppose such letters as these could have been written without encourage - 
ment? Could they have been retained, even if unanswered, without encouragement ? 
Could they have been returned, upon a future misunderstanding between the parties, 
without encouragement? Love is too blissful in its nature, to remain totally uninter- 
rupted—the heart would cloy with sweets. Cupid frequently repairs his half extin- 
guished torch at the lurid flames of discord. The disagreement of lovers is said to 
be the renewal of love. Amantium ira amoris redentegratio est. 
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But, say the counsel, she was apparently rejoiced at the termination of his suit. 
She may have been really so, but that man knows but little of the human feeling— 
but little of the female heart, in matters of this character, who supposes that a smiling 
face and a contented bosom are the same. _ Had she been so desirous of terminating 
his persecutions, as they are called, what prevented it long ere this? If he were so dis. 
gracious in her eyes, why was he suffered to remain an inmate of the same house for 
nearly a year after discovering his pretensions—subject to the increased influence of 
her dangerous charms? Why does not her mother remonstrate with him—remon- 
strate with her, and forestall this growing and davouring passion? I say, if Nature 
write her annals truly—I am bound to say it—a wiser man than the prisoner, from 
circumstances like these, might readily have been beguiled by the flattering illusions 
of hope. 





THE MARTYR IN THE ARENA. 
A Scene from the Last Night of Pompeii. 
By Sumner Lincoln Fairfield. 


Hate on his brow and in his heart revenge, 
Diomede glared upon the lofty form 
That now before the awful statue stood. 
No pride, lightening defiance, in his eye, 
Dared the despair of fortune; no wild faith 
Waited for miracles; but there he stood, 
Beautiful in the magnificence of Truth, 
Before the haughty scorners of chained kings, 
The mightiest and most merciless of earth, 
His thought above the proudest of them all, 
And on the countless eyes, that watched him, looked 
With the sublime serenity unknown 
To natures weak or terrible as hours 
And their events decree. No joy, no pain 
Changed the fixed features of a calm resolve; 
No glance betrayed a triumph in his fate, 
Or doubt that might avert his martyrdom. 
Upon the still crowd rose his gentle eyes 
Plue and translucent as the heaven, as erst 
The sungod, gliding up the glacier steeps 
Of Hemus, o’er the tossed /Egean cast 
His deathless smile among the Cyclades. 
Pure in his faith and passionless in truth, 
He never sought to seal with agony 
The creed of the Anointed, but, instead, 
Shunned Paynimrie’s resort and dwelt in wilds, 
Distrusting the infirmities that oft 
O’ersway the spirit ; but the fated hour 
Had not passed by—the one deep love, that chained 
His heart to earth, was parted, it might be 
To welcome him to paradise, if not, 
To meet his welcome there; and now, beyond 
The tyrant passions of the world, he stood 
Dauntless mid heathendom, and thus, in tones 
Strong as the ocean’s,in whose utter deeps 
The Alps may sink, yet leave vast deeps above, 
He to the image of the Thunderer spake. 


“ Thou breathless Mocker of the humbled mind! 
Thou Idol image of remorseless power! 
Shall being, quickened by the glowing blood, 
In worship bow to thee, a sculptured block ? 
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Shall intellect, illumed and magnified, 
Whose home is ether, whose immortal hope 

Is deathless glory, render unto thee 

The adoration of the Deity ? 

Oh, how should men be just when they have throned 
Amid the universe, o’erswaying all, 

A supreme vengeance—demon deified ? 

Whose common and commended deeds would crown 
A mortal with the curses of the world, 

And round him spread a solitude of hate 

Haunted alone by grovelling infamies ! 

Well wast thou fabled—son of Earth and Time! 
For all impurities and ills are thine, 
Transformed Despoiler ! e’en thy votaries mock 
Yet mimic thee, as well they may, the work 

Of their own lusts! Canst thou call forth one star 
Of all that blossom in the boundlessness 

Of that undying heaven unknown to thee? 

Will Mazzaroth or Mythra soar or sink ? 

Or terrible behemoth leave his depths? 

Or the proud desert bird feel natures love ? 

Because thou bidst ? doth thine own eagle fear 
The power men quail at? or the tempest float 
Along Olympus, hurling arrowy fires, 

In reverence to thy hest ?—yet why is this ? 
Methinks, I wander back to Pagan faith, 

Thus questioning the hewn marble, which portrays 
The apotheosis of man’s worst revenge ! 

Beneath the unimaged, unimagined Gop, 

Who hath no temple but infinity, 

Where the great multitude of stars adore, 

Flying along their glorious spheres—I stand 
Here in thy home (it fits thy nature well) 

And, without awe or exultation, dare 

Deny thee incense, prayer, love, fear and faith!” 


Not louder in its burning temple roared 
The dread volcano when the firestorm came, 
And earth’s abysses quivered in their wrath, 
‘Than now the voices of the phrenzied host. 
“ Tear the blasphemer! let the wild beasts forth 
To rend his limbs and gnash his living heart! 
Impale the accursed! chain him within the fire! 
Saw him asunder! cast his- viper tongue 
Into the serpents’s den to poison them!” 
‘Thus thousands shrieked—yet now the shoutings changed. 
“Hark! Jove the Avenger answers! lo! the heavens 
With shuddering clouds are filled and lightnings leap 
Through their gored bosoms and the thunder shaft 
Bickers along the air—great Jove beholds 
And hears—now wither, thou blaspheming slave !” 


Awed yet untrembling, Pansa calm replied. _ 
« Ye hear no thunder—but Destruction’s howl! 
Ye see no lightning— but the lava glare 
Of desolation sweeping o’er your pride! 
Death is beneath, around, above, within 
All who exult to inflict it on my heart, 
And ye inust meet it, fly when, where ye will, 
For in the madness of your cruelties 
Ye have delayed till every hope is dead. 
Let the doom come! our faiths will soon be tried. 
Gigantic spectres from their shadowy thrones, 
With ghastly smiles to welcome ye, arise. 
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The Pharaohs and the Ptolemies uplift 

Their glimmering sceptres o’er ye—bidding all 
Bare their dark bosoms to the Omniscient God, 
And every strange and horrid mythos waits 

To fold ye in the terrors of its dreams. 

—For thee, proud Pretor! throned on human hearts 
And warded by thy cohorts from the arm 

Of violated virtue and wronged Right, 

And suffering’s madness—though thy regal tomb, 
Cepolline, proudly stand, thy scattered dust 

Shall never sleep within it ; years shall fade 

And nations perish and ten thousand kings, 

With all their thrice ten thousand victories, 

Rest in oblivion, and the very earth 

Change with the changes of her children, yet 
The empty mansion of thy vain renown 

Shall stand that generations unconceived 

May ask the deeds of him who was cast out 

By vengeance from his fathers’ sepulchres !” 


“ Let loose the wild beasts on him! why are we 
Thus left to bear the traitor’s arrogance ? 
The convict’s scorn? the gladiator’s speech ? 
Let loose the only foe that fits his faith! 
The Mauretanian’s arguments are meet 
And suit his mystic cabala. Throw wide 
The cells and let the lion make reply.” 

“The outer corridors,” the Lanista said, 

“ Are filled with ashes, and within the vaults 
Arches have fallen and no power can ope 
The portal of the Atlas beast, my lord!” 


“ Bring a ballista, then, and shatter it ! 
For by the eternal Fates and all the Gods! 
This darer and blasphemer shall not scape. 
Let none depart! why, would the people shun 
The luxury of this despiser’s pangs, 
Or doth his airy talk infect your souls 
And sway your thoughts by oracles of woe? 
Spare Nazarenes! who would o’erturn the creed 
And code of Rome, and on the throne of earth 
Exalt the image of a felen God! 
Gather your wisdom, men !—so, dash to earth 
The portal and goad on the savage king !” 


Still by Jove’s altar standing, Pansa looked 

Upon the fluctuating host around, 

Some with fear trembling, some with baffled hate, 
Some silent in excess of passion, some 
Most earnest to behold the game of death, 

And thus, like a cathedral knell, he spake. 

“ J show ye mercy none will show to me! 

Fly ! ere the banners of the galleys wave 

Beyond the cape! fly, ere the earth and air 
Become the hell your fictions fable! fly 
Ere carnage shrieks amid the torrent fire ! 

‘or me ’t is nought—for you, ’t is all—away !” 
Yet, mocking truth and justice, all from flight 
Turned back, and in the joy of shedded blood 
Leaned o’er the arena. From the shattered cell 
The famished lion sprung, with coiling mane 
And fiendish eyes and jaw that clashed for gore. 
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“ Take thy sword, Christian! at thy foot it lies— 
And let the heathen, as thou callest them, mark 
And laud thy skill in combat! take thy sword !” 

A demon smile convulsed the Pretor’s lip, 

Yet Pansa, in the deep unshaken voice 

Of Truth’s immortal sanctity replied. 


“ The Martyr needs no weapon: his defence, 
Shield, sabre, helm, spear, banner all are one. 
A breath from the Eternal—a quick ray 
From the immortality of Gop—he lives 
But in His mercy, dies but when He wills. 
—Thou mightiest monarch of the forest beasts! 
Who from the heights of Atlas, on the brow 
Of perpendicular precipice alone, 
Planting thine armed foot, hast looked o’er sea 
And waste, fearing no equal ; or among 
The haunted wrecks of Carthage, in the pangs 
Of hunger ravening, hast found no food 
Where a great nation died that Rome might reign. 
Thou fiercest terror of the wilderness! 
Who, without contest, dost consume thy foe, 
And walkst the earth a conqueror and a king! 
Upon thee—though the extreme of famine gnaws 
Thy vitals now—and thy flesh burns with stripes 
Given to madden thee, and round and round 
With Titan limbs thou leapest in bitter joy 
Of human banquet, watching, with fierce eyes, 
Terrible as is the simoom of thy clime, 
The moment of thy certain victory— 
Upon thee now I fix the eye, whose light 
Was born of Gon’s Eternity, and while 
Destruction from the face of Deity 
Lours o’er creation, I do bid thee crouch 
There in the gory dust ! ay, by the Power 
Of Hm who made thee, monster! I command.” 


A roar, as if a myriad thunders burst, 
Now hurtled o’er the heavens, and the deep earth 
Shuddered, and a thick storm of lava hail 
Rushed into air to fall upon the world. 
And low the lion cowered, with fearful moans 
And upturned eyes and quivering limbs and clutched 
The gory sand instinctively in fear. 
The very soul of silence died, and breath 
Through the ten thousand pallid lips unfelt 
Stole from the stricken bosoms ; and there stood 
With face uplifted and eyes fixed on air, 
(Which unto him was thronged with angel forms) 
The Christian—waiting the high will of heaven. 


A wandering sound of wailing agony, 
A cry of coming horror o’er the street 
Of tombs arose, and all the lurid air 
Echoed the shrieks of hopelessness and death. 
Then through the gates and o’er the city rushed 
A ghastly multitude, naked and black 
With sulphur fumes and spotted o’er with marl 
That clung unto the agonizing flesh 
Like a wronged orphan’s curse. In terror blind, 
They rushed, in dreadful companies, along 
The solitary Appian Way, and e’er 
Their awful voices howled the horrors forth. 
“ Destroyed! wrecked in its beauty—all destroyed ! 
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Billows of lava boil above the towers 

Of Herculaneum ! we alone are left ! 

The lovely city ! all our happy homes! 

Buried in blackness ’neath a sca of fire! 

The deluge came along the shattering rocks— 
We fled and met another—yet again 

We turned dismayed and a third fiery flood 
Came down in ruin’s grandeur on our path! 
Between the mountain and the sea we scaped. 
Oh, many a corse beneath the depths hath mixed 
With the consumed, consuming clay, and lo! 

A solfatara o’er our city rolls, 

Boiling in deeps of blackness ! On—away ! 
What fated madness holds the death-games now ? 
Pompeii! fly, the fates delay not here!” 

Down to the dark convulsive sea they rushed, 
O’er them the volcano, and beneath, 

The earthquake, and around, ruin and death.” 


Vesuvius answered: from its pinnacles 

Clouds of far flashing cinders, lava showers, 

And seas, drunk up by the abyss of fire 

To be hurled forth in boiling cataracts, 

Like midnight mountains, wrapt in lightnings, fell. 
Oh, then, the love of life! the struggling rush, 

The crushing conflict of escape! few, brief, 

And dire the words delirious fear spake now— 
One thought, one action swayed the tossing crowd. 
All through the vomitories madly sprung, 

And mass on mass of trembling beings pressed, 
Gasping and goading, with the savageness 

That is the child of danger, like the waves 
Charybdis from his jagged rocks throws down, 
Mingled by fury—warring in their foam. 

Some swooned and were trod down by legion feet ; 
Some cried for mercy to the unanswering gods; 
Some shrieked for parted friends forever lost ; 

And some, in passion’s chaos, with the yells ‘yy: 
Of desperation did blaspheme the heavens ; 

And some were still in utterness of woe. 

Yet all toiled on in trembling waves of life 

Along the subterranean corridors. 

Moments were centuries of doubt and dread ; 

Each breathing obstacle, a hated thing : 

Each trampled wretch, a footstool to o’erlook 

The foremost multitudes; and terror, now, 

Begat in all a maniac ruthlessness, 

For in the madness of their agonies 

Strong men cast down the feeble, who delayed 

Their flight, and maidens on the stones were crashed, 

And mothers maddened when the warrior’s heel i 
Passed o’er the faces of their sons! The throng i 
Pressed on, and in the ampler arcades now 

Beheld, as floods of human life rolled by, 

The utter terrors of the destined hour. 

In gory vapors the great sun went down ; 

THe broad dark sea heaved like the dying heart, 

“Tween earth and heaven hovering o’er the grave, 
And moaned through all its waters; every dome 1 
And temple, charred and choked with ceaseless showers 
Of suffocating cinders, seemed the home 

Of the triumphant desolator Death. 5 
One dreadful glance sufficed—and to the sea, 3 
Like Lybian winds, breathing despair, they fled.” 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


I. Governor Bowdoin, of Massachusetts.* 


Tue father and ancestors of this great man originated in France, and had a hand- 
some paternal estate in the neighbourhood of Rochelle. The family, being protestant, 
sought refuge in Ireland, after the revocation of the edict of Nantz by Lewis 14th 
in the year 1686, abandoning their native country and property on account of the pro- 
testant religion. ‘They did not, however, approve of their situation in Ireland, but 
shortly after embarked for New England, and landed at Falmouth, now Portland, in 
Casco bay, in the year 1688. Here they continued for some time, and thence they 
went to Boston. The inhabitants of Casco Bay were all cut off by the Indians, and 
the settlements burnt, the day succeeding the removal of this family. 

A situation more pitiable and distressing than that of this family, can scarcely be 
corceived ; especially when we are told, that the small sum of property collected in 
the confused moments of an unexpected persecution, was then exhausted. But these 
difficulties, insurmountable as they may appear, were nevertheless overcome by an 
animated industry. The father of Mr Bowdoin came into this country, a young 
man, a stranger, without friends, and by diligence and exertions scarcely to be paral- 
leled, from small beginnings established himself in business. By a successful series 
of honourable commerce, he became an eminent merchant, and amassed a large 
fortune with an unsullied reputation. In the latter part of his life, he was chosen into 
the council of the then province, of which he continued a member till the year before 
his death. 

Governor Bowdoin was born in Boston, Aug. 7th, 1727, old style. He gave early 
proofs of genius, and was distinguished, when a youth, for his steadiness, ingenuity, 
and good behaviour. The same character marked him, through the progress of his 
education, from the school to the completion of his studies, at the university. He was 
a stranger to the sallies of youth, common to most young men, but which always de- 
grade them. A close application to study, added to a lively and penetrating genius, 
distinguished him as a young man of merit when at college ; while modesty, polite- 
ness, and philanthropy excited the most flattering expectations of his future eminence. 
He completed his education at Cambridge, with honour to himself and that seminary 
of learning, in the year 1745. 

His father dying in 1747, he came tothe possession of an ample fortune, at the age 
of twentyone years; a situation too dazzling for most young men, and in which few at 
that age, would have conducted with propriety. But he seemed early to have adopted 
a system of life, at once rational and beneficial. He married, at twentytwo, a daughter 
of the Hon. John Erving, Esq. and entered upon a course of study and elegant relaxi- 
tion, uniting the utile cum dulci, to which he undeviatingly adhered. 

His fellow citizens did not long view with indifference his talents and qualifications. 
In the year 1753, the suffrages of the inhabitants of Boston made Mr Bowdoin their 
representative, and introduced him to the general court. Here his learning, politeness, 
and eloquence, soon rendered him conspicuous. He continued in the house of repre- 
sentatives until the year 1756, when he was chosen into the council, where he was long 
known and respected. He there in an able, masterly, uniform manner, advocated the 
cause of his country. In the disputes which laid the foundation of*our revolution, his 
writings and services were eminently useful. Governors Bernard and Hutchinson 
were constrained to confess, in their confidential letters to the British ministry, the 
weight of his opposition to their measures. Governor Bernard, unwilling to withstand 
it, negatived him as a counsellor in the year 1769. In 1770, the town of Boston 
again chose him a representative, and Mr Hutchinson this year succeeded to the 
chair. He permitted Mr Bowdoin to take a seat at the council board, as “ his opposi- 
tion” says the governor in his letters, “ to our measures, will be less injurious in the 
council than in the house of representatives.” In 175, a year the most critical and 
important to America, Mr Bowdoin was chosen president of the council of Massachu- 
setts ; and he continued in that office until the adoption of the state constitution in the 
year 1780. He was president of the convention who formed it; and some of its prin- 
cipal beauties were the result ofhis knowledge of government. 

In 1785, Mr Bowdoin was chosen governor of the commonwealth. In this office 


* Corrected and abridged from an old American periodical work, published in New 
England near half a century since. 
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his wisdom, his firmness, and inflexible integrity shone conspicuously. He came to 
the chair of government at the most unfortunate period after the revolution. The peo- 
ple at large had been infatuated with the sudden influx of foreign luxuries after the 
peace, and had nearly exhausted the country of its specie, while the heavy taxes of the 
war yet burthened them. In this state of things, too many grew disaffected to the 
government, and were ready to destroy that constitution, which was the source of their 
freedom and happiness: It was truly a time to try men’s integrity; especially with a 
chief magistrate, whose indispensable duty it became, to stand between the interests 
and the passions of the people, and in a manner to offer himself voluntary sacrifice to 
the public good. Happy indeed was it for this country, that he had stability to resist 
the follies and vices of the times!—As much reputation was derived to the government 
of Massachusetts from subduing this insurrection, as from any event in her political 
history. 

Governor Bowdoin was a learned and a studious man. He, of consequence, felt a 
warm solicitude for the interests of literature, and constantly exerted himself to pro- 
mote them. The university of Cambridge, his alma mater, always experienced his 
warm affection and generous support. He subscribed liberally for the restoration of 
its library in the year 1764, when it was consumed by fire ; and he presented its ap- 
paratus with an elegant and valuable orrery. He was chosen a fellow of the corpora- 
tion in the year 1779; but the cares and weight of government which he sustained, 
induced him in 1785, to resign the office, nor could he be afterwards persuaded to re- 
sume it. He felt, however, to his last hours, an affectionate regard for the interests of 
the college ; and bequeathed it, by his will, four hundred pounds; the interest of which 
was assigned in premiums among the students, for the encouragement of useful and 
polite literature. 

The American academy of arts and sciences, founded during the distress of our 
country, and calculated to promote its reputation and interests, was formed under his 
auspices and influence, and was an object of his warm and steady attention. He was 
chosen its first president, and continued in that office until his death. He was esteemed 
by its members as the pride and ornament of thcir institution. To this body also 
Governor Bowdoin bequeathed his large and elegant library, consisting of twelve hun- 
dred volumes, upon every branch of science and in almost every language, together 
with the sum of one hundred pounds. 

He was one of the founders of the Massachusetts bank, and its president for several 
years. 

The pursuits of learning and policy did not engross his whole attention nor prevent 
him from attending to the calls of humanity ; mankind are indebted to him for his ex- 
ertions in establishing “the Humane Society of the commonwealth of Massachusetts,” 
which promises relief and additional security to the lives of unfortunate persons, espe- 
cially seamen. Of this society he was the able and benevolent president. 

Perhaps, Governor Bowdoin’s literary abilities and character were less known in his 
own country than among foreigners ; for he received many flattering distinctions from 
learned socictics in Europe. In 1767, he was chosen a member of the society for the 
encouragement of arts, agriculture, and commerce in Great Britain; and in 1785, was 
constituted doctor of laws by the university of Edinburgh. He was a member, also, of 
the royal societies of London and Dublin. But his merit was not neglected at home. 
The universities of Cambridge and Philadelphia, each presented him with a diploma of 
doctor of laws. 

This good man was deeply convinced of the truth and excellence of christianity, and 
it had a constant effect upon his private and public life. Elevated as was his situa- 
tion, he scrupled not to profess it in the most public manner. He was an exemplary 
member of the church in Brattle Street, Boston, for more than thirty years, and to the 
poor of this church he bequeathed, by his last will, one hundred pounds. 

He died at his mansion house in Boston, on the sixth of November, 1790, after a 
painful and distressing sickness of three months. He resigned his life in the full be- 
lief of the religion which he had professed ; he was supported in his last moments, by 
its animated hopes; and he submitted to his fate with a philosophical calmness and re- 
signation. 

As a man we must love him; as a philosopher, a statesman and a scholar, respect 
him; and as a benevolent and christian character, desire to emulate his virtues. 

An amiable and respectable widow, and two children survived him. The eldest 
was a daughter, lady Elizabeth Temple, wife of Sir John Temple, consul general in 

America from the court of Great Britain. The younger, a son, James Bowdoin, Esq. 
represented Dorchester in the general assembly. 
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II. FRANCIS HOPKINSON. 


This gentleman possessed an uncommon share of genius of a peculiar kind. He 
excelled in music and poetry, and had some knowledge of painting. But these arts did 
not monopolize all the powers ofhis mind. He was well skilled in many practical and 
useful sciences, particularly mathematics and natural philosophy, and had a general ac- 
quaintance with the principles of anatomy, chemistry, and natural history. But his 
forte was humour and satire, in both of which he was not surpassed by Lucian, Swift, 
or Rabelais. These extraordinary powers were consecrated to the advancement of the 
interests of patriotism, virtue, and science. It would fill many pages to mention his 
numerous publications during the revolution, all of which were directed to those im- 
portant objects. He began in the year 1775, with a small tract which he entitled “A 
Pretty Story,” in which he exposed the tyranny of Great Britain in America, by a 
beautiful allegory, and he concluded his contributions to his country, in this way, with 
the history of “a new roof,” a performance, which for wit, humour, and good sense, 
must last as long as the citizens of America continue to admire, and to be happy under 
the present national government of the United States. 

Newspaper scandal, frequently for months together, disappeared or languished, after 
the publication of several of his irresistible satires upon that disgraceful species of writ- 
ing. He gave a currency to a thought or phrase in these effusions from his pen, which 
never failed to bear down the spirit of the times, and frequently to turn the divided tides 
of party rage into one general channel of ridicule or contempt. 

Sometimes he employed his formidable powers of humour and satire in exposing the 
formalities of technical science. He thought much, and thought justly, upon the sub- 
ject of education. He often ridiculed in conversation the practice of teaching children 
the English language by means of grammar. He considered most of the years spent 
in learning the Latin and Greek languages, as lost, and he held several of the arts and 
sciences, which are still taught in our colleges, in utter contempt. His specimen of 
modern learning, in a tedious examination, the only object of which was to describe the 
properties of a “salt box,” will always be relished as a morsel of exquisite humour, 
while the present absurd modes of education continue to be practised in the United 
States. 

Mr Hopkinson possessed uncommon talents for pleasing in company. His wit was 
not of that coarse kind which was calculated to “set the table in aroar.” It was mild 
and elegant, and infused cheerfulness, and a species of delicate joy, rather than mirth, 
into the hearts of all who heard it. His empire over the attention and passions of his 
company was not purchased at the expense of innocence. A person, who had passed 
many delightful hours in his society, declared, with pleasure, that he never once heard 
him use a profane expression, nor utter a word that would have made a lady blush, or 
have clouded her countenance for a moment with a look of disapprobation. It is this 
species of wit alone that indicates a rich and powerful imagination, while that, which 
is tinctured with profanity, or indelicacy, argues poverty of genius, inasmuch as they 
have both been considered, very properly, the cheapest products of the mind. 

Mr Hopkinson’s character for abilities and patriotism procured him the confidence 
of his countrymen in the most trying exigencies of their affairs. He represented the 
state of New Jersey in the year 1776, and subscribed the ever memorable declaration 
of independence. He held an appointment in the loan office for several years, and af- 
terwards succeeded George Ross, Esq. as judge of the admiralty for the state of Penn- 
sylvania. In this station he continued till the year 1790, when he was appointed judge 
of the district court in Pennsylvania, by the President of the United States. In each of 
these judicial offices, he conducted himself with integrity. His education qualified him 
for their duties, for he had been regularly bred to the law, under Benjamin Chew, Esq. 
when attorney general of Pennsylvania. ; 

He was an active and useful member of three great parties which at different times 
divided his native state—he was a whig, a republican, and a federalist, and he lived to 
see the principles and wishes of each of those parties finally and universally successful. 
Although his labours had been rewarded with many plentiful harvests of well earned 
fame, yet his death, to his country and his friends, was premature. He had been sub- 
ject to frequent attacks of the gout in his head, but for some time before his death, he 
had enjoyed a considerable respite from them. On Sunday evening, he was somewhat 
indisposed, and passed a restless night after he went to bed. He rose on Monday morn- 
ing at his usual hour, and breakfasted with his family. At seven o’clock he was 
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seized with an apoplectic fit, which in two hours put a period to his existence, in the 
fiftythird year of his age. 

His person was a little below the common size. His features were small, but ex- 
tremely animated. His speech was quick, and all his motions seemed to partake of 
the unceasing activity and versatility of the powers of his mind. 

It only remains to add to this account of Mr Hopkinson, that the various causes 
which contributed to the establishment of the independence and federal government of 
the United States, will not be fully traced, unless much is ascribed to the irresistible 
influence of the ridicule which he poured forth, from time to time, upon the enemies 
of those great political events. 


Ill. EDWARD DRINKER. 


Epwarp Drinker was born on the 24th of December, 1660, in a small cabin near 
the present corner of Walnut and Second streets, in the city of Philadelphia. His pa- 
rents came froma place called Beverly, in Massachusetts Bay. The banks of the Dela- 
ware, on which the city of Philadelphia now stands, were inhabited at the time of his 
birth, by Indians, and a few Swedes and Hollanders. He often talked to his compa- 
nions of picking whortleberries, and catching rabbits, on spots now the most. populous 
and improved of the city. He recollected the second time William Penn came to 
Pennsylvania, and used to point to the place where the cabin stood, in which he and 
the friends that accompanied him were accommodated upon their arrival. At twelve 
years of age he went to Boston, where he served an apprenticeship to a cabinetmaker. 
In the year 1745, he returned to Philadelphia with his family, where he lived till the 
time of his death. He was four times married, and had eighteen children, all of whom 
were by his first wife. At one time of his life, he sat down at his own table with four- 
teen children. Not long before his death he heard of the birth ofa grandchild to one 
of his grandchildren, the fifth in succession from himself: 

He retained all his faculties till the last years of his life; even his memory, so early 
and so generally diminished by age, was but little impaired. He not only remembered 
the incidents of his childhood or youth, but the events of later years; and so faithful 
was his memory, that his son informed me that he never heard him tell the same story 
twice, but to different persons, and in different companies. His eyesight failed him 
many years before his death, but his hearing was uniformly perfect and unimpaired. 
His appetite was good till within a few weeks before his death. He generally ate a 
hearty breakfast ofa pint of tea or coffee, as soon as he got out of his bed, with bread 
and butter in proportion. He ate likewise at eleven o’clock, and never failed to eat 
plentifully at dinner of the grossest solid food. He drank tea in the evening, but never 
ate any supper. He had lost all his teeth thirty years before his death, (his son says, by 
drawing excessive hot smoke of tobacco into his mouth,) but the want of suitable mas- 
tication of his food did not prevent its speedy digestion, nor impair his health. Whe- 
ther the gums, hardened by age, supplied the place of his teeth in a certain degree, or 
whether the juices of the mouth and stomach became so much more acrid by time, as 
to perform the office of dissolving the food more speedily and more’ perfectly I know not ; 
but I have often observed, that old people are more subject to excessive eating than 
young ones, and that they suffer fewer inconveniences from it. He was inquisitive after 
news during the last years of his life; his education did not lead him to increase the 
stock of his ideas in any other way. But it is a fact that old age, instead of diminish- 
ing, always increases the desire of knowledge. It must afford some consolation to 
those who expect to be old, to discover that the infirmities, to which the decays of na- 
ture expose the human body, are rendered more tolerable by the enjoyments that are to 
be derived from tke appetite for sensual and iztellectual food. 

The subject of this history was remarkably sober and temperate. Neither hard la- 
bour, nor company, nor the usual afflictions of human life, nor the wastes of nature 
ever led him to an improper or excessive use of strong drink. For the last twentyfive 
years of his life he drank twice every day a draught of toddy, made with two table 
spoons full of spirit, in half a pint of water. His son, a man of fiftynine years of age, 
told me he had never seen him intoxicated. The time and manner, in which he used 
spirituous liquors, I believe, contributed to lighten the weight of his years, and probably 
to prolong his life. “Give wine to him that is of a heavy heart, and strong drink to 
him that is ready to perish,’ with age as well as with sickness, “let him drink and 

forget his sorrow, and remember his misery no more.” 
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He enjoyed an uncommon share of health, insomuch that in the course of his long 
life he was never confined more than three days to hisbed. He often declared that he 
had no idea of that most distressing pain called the headache. His sleep was inter- 
rupted a little in the last years of his life, with a defluxion in his breast, which produced 
what is commonly called the old man’s cough. 

The character of this aged citizen must not be summed up in his negative quality of 
temperance; he was a man of a most amiable temper; old age had not curdled his 
blood; he was uniformly cheerful and kind to everybody ; his religious principles were 
as steady as his morals were pure; he attended public worship above thirty years, in 
the Rev Dr Sproat’s church, and died in a full assurance of a happy immortality. The 
life of this man is marked with several circumstances which perhaps have seldom oc- 
curred in the life of an individual; he saw and heard more of those events which are 
measured by time, than have ever been seen or heard by any man since the age of the 
patriarchs; he saw the same spot of earth in the course of his life covered with wood 
and bushes, and the receptacle of beasts and birds of prey, afterwards become the seat 
of a city, not only the first of wealth and arts in the new, but rivalling in both many 
of the first cities in the old world. He saw regular streets where he once pursued a 
hare; he saw churches rising upon morasses where he had often heard the croaking of 
frogs; he saw wharves and warehouses where he had once seen Indian savages draw 
fish from the river for their daily subsistence ; and he saw ships of every size and use 
in those streams where he had been used to see nothing but Indian canoes; he saw a 
stately edifice filled with legislators, astonishing the world by their wisdom and virtue, 
on the same spot probably where he had seen an Indian councilfire ; he saw the first 
treaty ratified between the newly confederated powers of America, and the ancient 
monarchy of France, with all the formalities of parchment and seals, on the same spot, 
probably, where he once saw William Penn ratify his first and last treaty with the In- 
dians, without the formalities of pen, ink, or paper ; he saw all the intermediate stages 
through which a people pass from the most simple to the most complicated degrees of 
civilization; he saw the beginning and the end of the empire of Great Britain in Penn- 
sylvania. 

He had been the subject of seven crowned heads, and afterwards died a citizen of the 
newly created republic of America. The number of his sovereigns and his long ha- 
bits of submission to them did not extinguish the love of republican liberty, which is 
natural to the mind of man in its healthy state. He embraced the liberties and inde- 
pendence of America in his withered arms, and triumphed in the last years ‘of his lite 
in the salvation of his country. He died Nov. 17, 1782; aged one hundred and tlirce! 





THE MARTYRDOM OF LOVE. 


A Tale of Actual Occurrences. 


High minded he was ever, and improvident, 
But pitiful and generous to a fault— 
Pleasure he loved, but honor was his idol.—Litto. 


During his better, and my childish days, when the voice of affection sounded in my 
soul like the music of paradise, none of those related to me by consanguinity or mar- 
riage, inspired such love and admiration as Walter Colebrooke. His father, a genuine 
specimen of New England character, was a lineal descendant of the Pilgrims, who 
dared the dangers of the ocean and suffered the privations of the wilderness to escape 
the ordeal of bigotry and the starchamber judgments of political exaction, yet sullied 
the triumph of faith by their own relentless intolerance. Bred in the severe disci- 
pline of the Plymouth exiles, and devoted by the inculcated habits of many years to 
restriction and selfdenial, he found himself the possessor of large domains and liberal 
influence, when Walter, his eldest son, rose up to manhood. But the habitual practice 
of economy had closed the avenues of his heart to open-handed benevolence, and his 
perpetual reply to applicants for charitable relief had long been with him a motto and 
an axiom: “none need to beg who are able to work, and the parish can support those 
who are not.” Yet, with little aid from education, his mind was strong, clearsighted 
and active: and where his prejudices did not counteract its better purposes, ample in 
its attachments and operations. They, who gain wealth by personal toil, are slow 
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to extend their sympathies; what they have done, it is too often taught, others may as 
easily do. Proud of the power their industry has created, they pause not to weigh 
the circumstances which have contributed to their success; and hence the harsh and 
sudden decisions so frequently pronounced against the unfortunate. His nature was 
originally gifted with enlarged and deep affections; the happiness of his family was 
always paramount over even his predominant passion of increase, and any exhibition 
of defective mental powers in his children excited in his mind the most vivid concern. 
Yet his vehement, and sometimes unreasoning temperament unfolded a universe of 
caprice, and his common selfcontrol gave way before any real or imaginary attempt to 
govern or cajole him, like gossamer before the hurricane. _ In affairs of business, he 
scorned to be accused of what the world calls a good bargain; and, while he never 
disgraced himself by seizing an advantage over the necessities or inexperience of 
others, his profoundest malediction followed any falsehood inflicted upon himself. 
Quick in thought and feeling, prompt and effective in action; anxious to accumulate, 
yet detesting dishonour in all his enterprises; easily irritated to the very wildness of 
indignation, yet placable to the slightest apology; affable to his inferiors, but never 
familiar with his equals; passionately devoted to the cause, religious or political, which 
he had once espoused, and incautiously disdainful of all opposed opinions ; the elder 
Colebrooke enjoyed in the township he inhabited, a preponderating influence and au- 
thority, which, in defiance of factious antagonists, his intellectual energies, had secu- 
red and held with an unrelaxing grasp. Though he never suffered advice, yet his 
counsel was often requested; and, when homage was thus rendered to his pride, his 
heart readily listened to the suggestions of benevolence. His strong virtues greatly 
exceeded all his faults; his firm and consistent independence excluded any ignoble 
thought: his knowledge of the world became the wisdom of the young and the guide 
of the enterprising; many failed not to utter his name in love, and all conceded to his 
powers their faithful admiration. 

The son of such a sire, it is not to be imagined that Walter should approach re- 
sponsible manhood without exciting many anticipations in the hearts of marriageable 
maidens and sagacious disposers of dispensable incumbrances. Lofty and erect in 
stature, almost faultless in his proportions, of handsome and intelligent features, and, 
for his advantages, not displeasing in his address; young Colebrooke added to his per- 
sonal attractions, the certain prospect of a good establishment in a pleasant, populated 
and prolific country. His rivals beheld his approach with envy, and his departure 
with satisfaction; none could assail his character for integrity and smalltalk, deny his 
fortune or his judgment in ribbons and trinkets, or impair his beauty and his know- 
ledge of beauty in others by affected indifference or condemning approbation. The 
unmarried were sensible of his merits, for he adored their charms, and the matrons 
exulted in his wealth, for their resources were exhausted. Parties were given to one 
who had society enough without them, and festivals provided for him who needed not 
their gifts. ‘The maimed and crippled soldier of the Revolution gazed from the poor- 
est window of the poorhouse upon designing profusion, a moiety of which would have 
rendered his last days happy. The deceived and desolated fair one beheld from the 
deserted hut of her penury, her frail, though not fallen sisters, pursuing, under the 
presence of their mothers, the same race, which, with her, had so fatally ended. 
While his eye wandered without fixing on a preferred object, Walter was the idol of 
all; each might be the chosen one, and, therefore, the whole artillery of female fasci- 
nation was called into incessant action. The desired and intended consequences, how- 
ever, were not apparent; for shucked at the indelicacy which could solicit attachment, 
and the unequivocal invitation that anticipated a preference, Colebrooke retired from 
his previous gaiety, and returned protestations of friendship with chilling civility. 

But, though offended propriety thus guided him free from the female snares around 
him, the infatuation of love soon plunged him into less retrievable disasters. Pos- 
sessed, as he was, of envied attractions, high respectability of family and person, 
wealth, intelligence and manly grace, poor Walter, like many a wiser and greater 
man, deserted the highway of wisdom and happiness; and, by an uncalculated reli- 
ance on external charms, unaccompanied by discretion or industry, or individual ex- 
cellence, sealed his miserable fate beyond the redemption of man. Not all the phi- 
losophers, divines, and systemmakers on earth can give a rational explanation of the 
power of beauty. That a peculiar regularity of feature, transparency of skin and 
symmetry of form should atone for the absence of intellect—that mere animal love- 
liness (imago imaginis) should usurp the appointed place of mind, is a phenomenon 
insolvable by any demonstration in earthly mathematics. That fact in every age has 
discountenanced all theory on this inexplicable subject; that the glance of vivacity or 
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intrigue has ever disordered the calm eye of wisdom; and that headlong youth has 
been, and ever will be misled by deceptive appearances, are positions sufficiently con- 
firmed by bitter experience—and these truths are all we know. 

In the midst of the still unslumbering agitations produced by the prospects and 
character of Walter—when many a wishful eye yet secretly watched his unguarded 
hours, and many a heart fluttered at the thought of even remote success, he, uncon- 
scious of the destiny that hurried him on to destruction, beheld with a delighted eye— 
Elizabeth Forrester. 

The only daughter of a country clergyman, who united to latitudinarian belief the 
indulgencies of a bon vivant, and the exemptions of a man of the world, she was dis- 
ciplined according to her own propensities; and bred up in an overweening idolatry, 
which magnified the manifestation of a virtue into confirmed and matchless excellence ; 
and she passed the rapid growth and energy of vice, not only unreprehended, but un- 
observed. Her education was committed to the guidance of destiny, and her morals 
to the instruction of a mother without mind, and a father without picty. I never saw 
a beauty unconscious of her flattered loveliness, nor an heiress insensible to the fas- 
cination of gold. Sentimental inventors of character and creators of opinions may 
picture the indwellers of their utopias as they will, but real life presents no faultless 
monster-—no prodigy of perfection; fiction may indulge its dreams, but truth must 
dwell with reality. The rouge and pearl face of Elizabeth, in her own eyes, and those 
of her deluded parents, was an authentic passport to fame and fortune—a living, 
breathing, irresistible Iris of light and glory. She was exhibited, even in her childish 
days, and lauded by luxurious deacons, soft-eyed elders and spotless ministers of truth; 
and afterdinner spirituous tribulation—till repeated praises palled upon her imordinate 
appetite, and the English vocabulary supplied no new appellations of sickening endear- 
ment to soothe her fretted humor or pacify her rage at petty disappointment. She 
was forbidden to exercise for health, lest a change of temperature should diminish her 
graces, though she seldom recovered her lacerated laces from the boughs of trees or 
the depth of ditches, where she had rivalled the rudeness of vagabord urchins, and 
exceeded even the perverse pauperboy in his capacity of mischief. All necessary 
knowledge of household duties was interdicted, by the fear that her delicacy of com- 
plexion might be affected by the heat and exhalations of the kitchen. Any requisite 
system of study implied constraint and some positive exertion of the intellectual facul- 
ties; and the roses of her full fair cheek might fade over the detested volume, and 
her large black slumbering eyes grow dim over dusty and useless lore. Nature was 
her counsellor, guide, friend and instructor; all that issued from that holy fountain, 
must be pure—every gleam of that sun must be brightness. The spontaneous vegeta- 
tion of the natural world was ever luxuriant, and even weeds illustrated the richness 
of the soil; so, her thoughts were left to her own cultivation, and her passions per- 
mitted to tyrannize over her without opposition. Thus she grew up with a consum- 
mate knowledge of her own desires, a thorough conviction of her own irresistible 
beauty and its contemplated consequences, and a finished recklessness of her own 
honor while her ambition was gratified, and that of her family, so that her frailty 
was undiscovered. ‘The tyrant and slave of her own will, the dictates of her actions 
were expediency and probable success, their motives, the temporary pleasure which 
springs from the infringement of propriety and morals, and their effects, her own 
degradation and despair and the ruin of all allied to her fate. 

That disregard of all opinions, upon which she acted, was readily mistaken by 
Colebrooke, during his first interview, for a generous frankness of disposition; her 
freedom of manner and expression resulted, he did not doubt, from abhorrence of 
hypocrisy: and the visible reluctance she displayed to engage on any topic of rational 
conversation, might justly flow from modest distrust and dread of exhibition ; so easily 
are our vices believed to be our virtues, our unregulated passions, the best principles 
of the heart, our ignorance, the retiring bashfulness of enlarged information, and the 
utter want of most of the good qualities of human beings, the certain means of bend- 
ing the knowledge and virtues of another to our own purposes. 

The fiery arrows of love penetrated the heart of poor Walter, and through the secret 
mansions of that mysterious world scattered their rapid splendor. With a vivid, 
streaming, aurora light, they flew from thought to thought, quivered and shot along 
the electric chain of the highest and most engrossing passion of the spirit. Deep- 
felt affection, acting upon an undisguised and impetuous temperament, on the one 
side, and an indelicate scheming ambition of affluent wedlock on the other, interposed 
few impediments to a sudden and irrevocable declaration. Betrothed and blessed by 
the reverend father of Elizabeth, whose insidious and unslumbering ambition would 
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be accomplished by the union of Colebrooke’s wealth with his ministerial power; the 
hearts of both the lovers glowed with joy, though the sources of their emotion were 
as far asunder as the nadir and the zenith. Passionately attached himself, Walter 
could not fail to attribute the same degree of affection to his companion, while she 
was less delighted at the triumph of any feelings of the heart than the undelayed ac- 
complishment of her interested designs. Still, even yet, he might retract his faith 
and leave her to the scorn of educated girls who had nothing better to boast of than 
antiquated virtue and vulgar information in literature and domestic avocations; there- 
fore, she continued to disguise her various capabilities and inheritances beneath the 
mask of mildness, modesty, and unambitious happiness. 

The lovers were wandering at twilight along the banks of one of those nameless, 
gleaming, and lonely rivulets which diversify, like gems of the wilderness, the pic- 
turesque and inspiring scenery of our land. The mind of Colebrooke glowed with 
deep, earnest, hallowed thoughts; and filled with the spirit of young love, he poured 
forth the passion of his soul. 

“Look, Elizabeth!” said he, “the clouds are burning in adoration around the altar 
of the sun, and the waters are sending up the music of their evening hymn. How 
gloriously this sunset light glances upon the autumnal woods an‘! seems to breathe 
around their dying hour the hope of their rural greenness. How beautifully the re- 
flected radiance falls upon those many coloured leaves—as the sunbeams of the en- 
amoured heart illumine the thousand objects of life! Is it not thus, Elizabeth, that 
love elevates and beautifies every idea and emotion, and raises us above the low con- 
flicts and animosities of existence?” 

“Yes!” she replied in affected abstraction, “yes, I think as you do, Walter.” 
“ And, see,” he continued, “the rose hues are fading now, and dusky grey pervades the 
path of that late glory; but, to atone for this sudden dimness, the stars are coming 
forth in the depths and the crescent hangs in the western heavens, like the saint’s trust 
in God around the fainting and dying heart.” 

“Indeed, ’tis very delicate and pretty—but, it is getting damp and chill.” Cole- 
brooke made no reply; his mind was too much excited to allow any outward incon- 
venience, even had it existed, to affect his higher thoughts; but, attributing Elizabeth’s 
want of participation in his feelings to what is called, enigmatically, indisposition, he 
turned and retraced his way to the parsonage, still unsuspiciously discoursing on the 
loveliness of the scenery, the majesty of nature, and the sublime conceptions which 
the works of Providence inspire. Elizabeth, meanwhile, exulting in her adroit decep- 
tion and management, smiled in her secret soul at the pedantic display, the puritanical 
feelings, and romantic sentiments of her doomed lover, resolving that marriage should 
eradicate all thought, feeling, enterprise and enjoyment, except that which contributed 
to her personal pleasure. ‘The hour of such a doom was not remote. I cannot pause 
to delineate the details—the minutie of an illusion which was destined to dissolve, 
like every human anticipation, in storms and tears. Love owns no responsibility to 
reason or the fitness of things; excited passion, determined to enjoy its object, is as 
unprepared to listen to remonstrance as is the observer to describe its hurried opera- 
tions. He who toils under intense agitation, is unfitted to compare and analyze the 
feelings which have dominion over him: he cannot number the deadly throbs of a 
heart that almost suffocates; he cannot reckon the strokes of the deathbell! It is 
only when grief, ambition, love or pleasure is past that it can be described as it has 
been felt; when satiety succceds the drugged and destroying bowl, the terror, involved 
in its power, may be pictured to the mind; when safety follows peril, the mind is free 
to unfold the doubts and agonies of the torture. 

Courtship ended and marriage was consummated. The elder Colebrooke was a 
man of sterling sense and extensive reach of thought; he cherished no idle ambition 
of isolated grandeur, exclusive prerogative and personal aristocracy. He remembered 
well the wants, the wastings, the convulsions of the Revolution, and was well assured 
that all constitutions and edicts were vain, if once Liberty were invaded by marked 
and impassable distinctions. Resolved, that, instead of living as worthless profligates, 
as fools or knaves, on the patient accumulations of his industry, his sons should de- 
serve prosperity by active occupations; he desired no more, when Walter asked his 
consent to his nuptials, than an assurance of mutual affection and a promise of steady 
industry. The old gentleman seemed happy in the contemplation of loveliness which 
would have fascinated his youthful imagination; and, amid his sanguine felicitations, 
found himself unable to reprove the precipitancy of his son’s marriage, though Walter 
had not attained his twentieth year, and his suit had terminated in two, months. 
Amidst the hilarious festivities of that celebrationm—even the commonplace ,pccurren- 
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ces of feeding and excitement—salutations of rosy lips that breathed melody and bliss 
and the sincere but vain prognostications of future joy which were uttered over the 
brimming goblet—no ascetic could indulge morose forebodings or even invoiuntary 
despondency. The exhilarated spirits of the assembled youth rose and fell like the 
moonlight sea when the rapid tides are waves of light, upon the elder portion of the 
throng, as they stood in groups contemplating the varied amusements, and imparted 
to the gravity and thoughtfulness of age a glimpse of the rapture felt in the Eden 
hours of being. Each father of the settlement summoned back the well remembered 
time when his: hope was as bright, his memory as beautiful, and his ecstacy as thrilling 
as those of the reckless youth who laughed and danced before him now: and, if he 
could not participate pleasures which his stern experience had shown to be not only 
evanescent and unsatisfactory in their being, but attended by exhaustion and followed 
by disrelish of all ordinary happiness, he checked not the overflow of genial natures 
nor personated the prophet of evil to fallible creatures whose fortune must abound 
with trial. ‘The ancients of the humble village, which is the scene of this true tale, 
were no believers in that bigoted austerity of manner which conceals, for a time, the 
corruptions and corrosions of vice, and imparts, beneath the shadows of hypocriey, a 
transitory sanctity to the persons and names of the profligate. Their meetinghouse 
creed was stern, unchangeable and merciless; but the intercourse of general socicty 
was modified and mellowed by purer and loftier humanities than are commonly pro- 
mulgated from the pulpit. They believed that cheerful recreation was better than 
damning intolerance; that the God of Mercy was not to be adored amidst the ashes 
of human sacrifice; that the smile of Aglaia was holier than the frown of Jove; that 
consistent and‘ habitual benevolence was more acceptable than a thousand holocausts. 
In the far depth of the vale of time, when all their departed opinions, perhaps tainted 
by malevolence, and all their bitter thoughts, urged relentlessly against less powerful 
but more blameless minds, stood, like panoplied giants, upon the hills around to warn 
them of past error, they were too sadly assured that mercy wins more than justice 
compels, that revenge is baffled where forgiveness triumphs, and that, as love is the 
consolation of death, so remorse—the Tantalus of the heart, is the eternal penalty of 
the unpitying sectarian. 

In the vigor of his frame and the brightness of his days, young Colebrooke entered 
as master the ample and prolific possessions bestowed by his father; and, for a time, 
enjoyed with his beautiful bride that surpassing happiness which, in its transient 
glimpses, reveals to us imaginations of that bright, pure, and unending bliss assured 
to the coop in a happier world. A hallowed and delicious romance—the sacred fervor 
of an untainted heart, which had known little of the anxicties, degradations, and indig- 
nities of the world—its vassal arrogance—its consuming obloquy—its wasting cares 
and apathy and despair—insinuated itself into every daily and hourly event. Toa 
superficial and uninterested observer, there was much to admire in Elizabeth; nature 
had not been niggard in original capacities of learning and excellence; in the gayest 
and least generous communities she would not have passed without ardent praise. Add 
to this, that Walter loved her with a fidelity and profoundness of feeling scarcely 
within the comprehension of the world, and the source of his present rapture will be 
visible to all who have united quickness of thought with beneficence of heart, and 
purity with expansion of intellect. 

The venerable and ample dwelling of the elder Colebrooke stood upon the summit 
of Koyshill—a commanding eminence amidst a land of mountains; that of his son 
Walter was situated in the centre of a rich meadowland, some miles to the south of 
the little, idle, busy, bustling village of Western, where the great mass of idea and 
sympathy was generally bestowed upon the concerns of the well-guarded individuals, 
and no one lacked his portion of judicious moral <crutiny. Mark’s precipitous and 
rugged mountain, and the meandering river Wicquaboag intervened; and, many a 
time, when I have been dispatched on messages from sire to son, have I climbed the 
jagged rocks and gazed, with thrilling anticipations, over the distant hills and valleys 
which lay between me and the knowledge for which my spirit panted, burned, and 
agonized. Many a time have I daringly leapt from rock to rock across the rapid and 
tumultuous channels of my native stream, and thought I could confront direr dangers. 
in the world for a less reward than nature gave me. With loneliness comes reflec- 
tion, and, with that, knowledge of our powers, but misfortune alone can teach us to 
use them rightly in the achievements of ambition. From his new abode Walter could 
contemplate diversified and enchanting scenery. The sterility of his mountain wood- 
lands was pleasantly contrasted by the vivid verdure and generous harvests of his 
cornfields and pastures; his house was furnished in a. style superior to his rank; his 
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farmyard presented noble and fatted flocks—those domestic animals which so strongly 
remind us of home and comfort—and the very first season of his independent culti- 
vation gladdened his toil by sevenfold fruits. 

The birth of a son seemed to confirm his happiness; so surely docs that, which 

appears the consummation of bliss, eventuate in the darkness of desolation. Liberal 
and affectionate, he had always attributed Elizabeth’s reluctance to discharge house- 
hold duties to the lassitude of an invalid, not the careless indolence of an unprincipled 
woman; and he had provided, at an expense scarcely snown during that, and indeed 
the present period of New England toil, privation and simplicity, domestics, not only 
to relieve her from exertion, but to direct the affairs of the family. His engrossed and 
fervent affection permitted him not to see that what he considered illness was incapa- 
citv and disinclination, and that the festival profusion and personal extravagance, in 
which his wife indulged, were little calculated to win the regard of the wise, or de- 
termine the respect of those who looked not to the outward form alone. Still less, 
these inauspicious displays contributed to his worldly prosperity and private peace. 
Mrs Colebrooke was too refined to desire or permit the presence of her husband, 
heated and covered with the dust of the ficld, in the vicinity of her fashionable as- 
semblies; and he, whose daily labor was thus uselessly expended, failed to share in 
the festivities of the gay, though he commanded the admiration and respeet of the 
wise. Walter knew that he had received his share of his father’s wealth, and he 
well knew too, that his existing habits of expense would more than exhaust all the 
profits of his unceasing labor; but he would not suffer his knowledge to dwell upon 
circumstances which reflected the slightest reproach upon his adored Elizabeth. In 
that hour so memorable and sacred to a parent, when his firstborn child was pre- 
sented to him, and his thrilled though unprophetie heart glowed with the ineffable 
conviction that he was a father—perhaps, the progenitor of a famed and honored race 
—the youthful ancestor of a gifted and powerful people, who would shrine his name 
in the temple of their worship, and revere his memory as the palladium of their 
rights—he almost accused himself, amidst his deep happiness, of serious erime in 
permitting a suspicion of Elizabeth’s matchless excellence to invade his better mind. 
His generous and delighted spirit suggested many apologies and palliations for appa- 
rent neglect and costly vanity; “she had been bred in extreme indulgence; she had 
been unrestrained in her tastes, dispositions and propensities: she had been among the 
young without a rival, and the aged had called her their idol. ‘Time would change 
her inclinations, allay the uncalculating exuberance of feeling, and, through the im- 
perative duties of a mother, lead her to forego the dissipations of general society for 
the infantile fascinations of domestic life. Her child would be alike her ambition and 
her bliss. The tender sanctities, which her new relations involved, would crown her 
utmost desire of distinction, and consummute the best hopes which his sanguine na- 
ture had indulged.” 

Thus reasoned the slave and victim of a vain hope—the deceived, the selfdeceived 
sacrifice of infamy and guilt. He trusted in treachery, he cast his naked heart upon 
the altar of shame—he offered up his highest and holiest thoughts to a devouring; 
crocodile. Passion became his aliment; he feasted on luxurious poison; he dissolved 
the priceless pearl of his soul, and discovered not, till too late, that it was the con- 
den ed venom of asps. No devotion to her feelings, no abandonment of his desires 
was too great; he left his cares to hirelings, and took upon himself the office of a 
servant to her humors. He became the very menial of love—the bondslave of en- 
grossed and engulfed affection—he resigned himself, a sacrifice to the hydra of the 
heart, and the serpent luxuriated in his voiceless agonies. 

The proverbial love of a mother is not without its exceptions; vanity, shame, auda- 
cious pride and unhallowed desire sre all, not seldom, predominant over that pure and 
sublime passion of the female heart. No faith can be reposed in emotions which ex- 
pire in their birthhour, no happiness can issue from the polluted fane where sacrilege 
despoils and profanity inculcates the doctrines of destruction, Born of feeling, Love 
should be confirmed and perpetuated by principlé; or, like Gama off the Cape of 
Storms, it floats upon an unknown and perilous ocean, swept far from its path by the 
tempest of the burning zone, broken by the billow and confronted with despair. The 
child was given to a nurse—the housckeeper fulfilled the duties of a mistress, and with 
the bitter sweat of Walter’s brow, the afflicted Mrs Colebrooke purchased her gorge- 

ous habiliments and pampered her distempered appetites. Filth and finery went hand 
in hand; provisions were bought when they should have been preserved ; the rewards 
of patient and unremitting toil would nct satisfy the demands of inappeaseable ex- 
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travagance and hopeless inaction; and, miserable beyond all language, poor Cole- 
brooke went, sleepless and exhausted, to the crushing bondage of his despair. 

His family increased as years of sorrow and growing embarrassment accumulated 
upon his miserable heart, and his utmost enterprise could not, in the least, retrieve the 
perplexities and disasters which were gathering around him. Walter had a godlike 
spirit, and he provided for all who composed his household with a liberality and even 
profusion more illustrative of his magnanimous disposition than merited by his un- 
worthy associate, or consistent with his suffering income. But the very fiend of riot 
and recklessness reigned in his devoted dwelling; waste scattered in the dust the spoils 
of wanton excess; enjoyment fled from luxury in the house, and habitual melancholy 
settled in cimmerian gloom upon the discouraged cultivator of beautiful lands which 
soon might pass from his possession. His lares had taken up arms against him—his 
sacred hearthstone no longer yielded him a refuge from care or pleasure in retrospect 
or hope in future days. He found no solace in summer evening conversations with 
one who perpetually harassed his wearied mind by some fresh invented scheme of in- 
dividual expense—some fretful complaint or imaginary want. O the awful power of 
woman! She can clothe the world with brightness, beauty, and bliss—she can pour 
the light of heaven, the sunbeams of seraphic thought and immaculate virtue over the 
heart of her husband—or she can darken the hopeless earth even to the very black- 
ness of desolation, and banish to the midnight depths of pain and sorrow the noblest 
mind and most generous feelings that ever glowed in man! She can lift the sordid 
soul and purify its grovelling purposes; and she can cover with the ashes of agony 
and shame the brightest reputation and most sublime intelligence. She can feed daring 
ambition with the ambrosia of the gods; and she can change the conquering struggle 
after distinction into the prometheus pangs of undying death. Like the seraph of the 
sun, she may guide to regions of glory, and illustrate and beautify scenes of splendor 
or softness, of rapture or apprehension, of tempest or repose; and like Eblis, in the 
haunted depths of pandemonium, she may mock the anguish her own malignity has 
inflicted, and smile at the despair with which she has filled the trusting bosom she 
betrayed. Life has no joy like her gentle and holy love, nor dissolution a pang like 
her worthlessness; earth has no purity like her consecrated heart, and he?) no bitter- 
ness like the blighting curse of her abandonment. 

Seasons brought no change—time seemed only to confirm’a perpetuity of evil. The 
absorbed and concentrated selflove, which had embittered the unblest life of her hus- 
band, now cast away her children. Devoted to utter neglect, they gambolled with the 
swine, and wallowed in the sandbank, and waded through the mire of the marsh, with- 
out reproof or remark of hers. While her assemblies of talkative consumers and 
her daily slumbers were undisturbed, what availed it that the health of her sons was 
wasted by exposure, their morals suffering from servile and profane companionship, 
and the property of her husband disappearing with weekly purchased suits, which were 
neither changed nor repaired till worn to tatters. They imitated the example of her 
who slept and nursed in silks! The little opportune labour, that saves what a few 
days might ruin, was unthought of there; the servants could wear the soiled and rended 
garments, which none but vulgar people would patch, and dye, and mend! Colebrooke 
beheld his wretched children in their wild sports, and bade them return to his house ; 
but his seed must be sown, his harvest must be gathered, his cattle fed, his flocks reco- 
vered, and his produce sold. He could not be everywhere at once—and none obeyed 
the husband whose counsels and commands the wife disregarded. So the ungoverned 
boys roasted by the roadside in their rags, while Walter fainted in the field; and cried 
aloud for new dresses, when he rested at his door. ‘The merchant and dandy-creator 
of the village seemed to have inspired the wife and children with the mania of destruc- 
tion; and the miserable father, fearing that others should perceive his embarrassments, 
departed to purchase the robes of ruin. These things, however, did not occur without 
many remonstrances on his part, and many insidious replies on hers. ‘The last attempt 
to close the floodgates of misery, to recover his lost property, was made on a tempes- 
tuous and lonely winter evening. Walter had been occupied in a rigid and melancholy 
examination of his accounts for more than an hour; he raised his head, with a sigh, 

looked mournfully at Elizabeth, and said: “These papers are the prophets of evil, 
Elizabeth! My soul sickens, my heart trembles to comprehend the extent of my respon- 
sibilities. Years have passed since I contracted credit with these men, and 1 have not 
dared, nor they deemed it politic, to ask an examination. Now I dread to realize the 
truth—I shrink from the conviction of my helplessness and their demanded rights— 
all I possess on earth cannot liberate me from my accountabilities. Alas, Elizabeth, I 
did net think we should come to this, I was well established and had a right to look 
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forward to lengthened years made honourable by accomplished purposes, independent 
by prudence and blessed by constant kindliness of feeling;—what have I left?” 

“Surely, my dear Walter, you will not forget the wife of your bosom, to whom you 
plighted your endearing affection, when she preferred your love to that of many? 
The difficulties, of which you complain, may be remedied—your industry, I am cer- 
tain, will meet all our expenditures—your character will demand credit. You would 
not that your wife should shrink from competition with her equals—that our children 
should fear to stand up boldly in the presence of the loftiest——Give not way, dear 
Walter, to this despondency ! all will be well—The scason has not been fruitful; an- 
other will redeem you from anxiety ; it grows late, my love, you will not watch in this 
fatigue.” 

“J have been taught to bear and suffer, Elizabeth, and I can watch. This life was 
once to me a scene of uninvaded enjoyment; I had ampler purses than my necessities 
or luxuries required: I was respected by the good and solicited by the gay; time 
floated by in music, and sinless pleasure renewed its daily charms. But that is passed 
—and, with the death of my dreams, comes the wretchedness of living doubt. I am 
haunted by apprehension, and plunged into the very fit of perplexity. With our 
present expenses there is no hope of retaining what we have—much less of acquiring 
more.” 

“ My dearest Walter!” replied the artful wife, “such causeless despondency dis- 
honours your good sense and judgment; our means are not soon exhausted ; pleasure 
consists with fortune, and what is better beneath the sun than to use the goods the gods 
provide?” 

“Use should not become abuse,” said Colebrooke. “'True joy follows truth, fidelity, 
considerate love and uncomplaining application; and the blessing of God rests only on 
those who forsake not their own interests while they confide in his providence.” 

“ Your sentiments are just like my father’s, Walter, and your faith, like his, will 
have its reward. Birth, death, marriage and pulpit oratory were all the same to him; 
he melted every heart by his prayers—and expended his fee in a feast; he charmed 
the whole town by his eloguence—and scorned to pamper the lazy profligacy of a beg- 
gar who complained of fire and famine; he heightened the bliss of wedlock by the 
significant brevity of his ceremony, and always took the lady’s part in divorce. Put 
your trust in heaven, like him, and all will be well.” 

“ Nothing will ever be well or even endurable with me while this scene of unprofitable 
extravagance continues. Our mad waste must expire or our past affluence must vanish. 
I feel no disposition to enact the tyrant’s part, whether he be priest or demagogue, even 
if such despotism and avarice could save my soul. I will not say—for I love you bet- 
ter than my own spirit of life—that you must retrench both our paid and credited pur- 
chases—but I implore you, Elizabeth, as you prize our future respectability and the 
happiness of our children, to weigh well the consequences of worldly vanity and _per- 
sonal thoughtlessness. This system cannot last; we shall be outcasts, and our sons 
and daughters—mendicants!” 

“Come, my love!” said Elizabeth, throwing her beautiful arms around his neck, 
and caressing him with a smile and a kiss, which could win when it willed; “ the 
wind moans dismally without, the lamp grows dim and the fire burns low; the dreary 
storm infects our spirits, love! Dismiss your distresses in repose—nay—nay, never 
gaze upon those hateful bills—taxes imposed on pleasure—let me deposit them in your 
cabinet. Now, love, we will forget these troublesome things, and seek in affection and 
reliance on Providence a solace and charm which nothing can destroy.” 

Poor Colebrooke resigned himself to his terrible assailant ; in her fearful embraces 
he forgot his duty, his responsibilities, his pride, honesty and manhood ; all, even yet, 
seemed trivial when contrasted with his exhaustless burning passion. At the sum- 
mons of her syren voice, he forsook his high ambition, his independent principles, his 
earthly and heavenly hopes. He laid down the proud and countless thoughts of a 
gifted, though undetermined mind, beneath the altar of a voluptuous Calypso; and, 
amidst the fascinations of her charms, fell into oblivion of all trouble, terror and ap- 
proaching desolation. The madness of the heart had seized upon his brain, and irre- 
mediable misery sprung from the phantom bowers of his delirium. 

On the following day, he harnessed his heavy team, and broke through the deep 
drifts of snow to gather his winter fuel; for, as his money had been devoted to other 
purposes than the full payment of his labourers, but one remained to help him in his 
need. The morning was cold as ingratitude; his thick winter overcoat, Elizabeth said, 
was beyond repairs; his gloves were in the same condition; and every vestige of a 

stocking had disappeared among the unscarchable lumber of the garret. So Walter 
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drew on his coarse boots, buttoned his worn coat, and went forth without a murmur 
fiis feet and hands were frozen when he returned, but he had brought wood to kindle 
a cheerful fire for Elizabeth; his constitution was laid open to disease, but she could 
dwell in comfort. His sufferings were the fountain of her enjoyment, and he wished 
to forget them. Oh, what honour, prosperity and happiness might have accompanied 
that illfated family, and shed a glory and a benizon upon the venerable head of Cole- 
brooke, had the wife shared a moiety of the magnanimity, generous sacrifice and ex- 
alted principle of the husband. But he was misled by a meteor in his early days—he 
was too proud to confess his error till repentance was too late, and he loved with a 
blinded and manacled madness which permitted him not to exact obedience to his com. 
mands, while ruin was coming on him like a giant armed. 

There was nothing in that doomed house (it rises before me now as it was often 
seen in the troubled, but still pleasant hours of my childhood) to relieve the monotony 
of suffering; no love of literature to soften, if not efface remembrance of sorrow, and 
elevate the mind beyond the agitations of present misery ; no indestructible emanations 
of congenial and sympathetic hearts to mellow and purify the afflictions they were 
condemned to feel; and, most of all, no religion to teach the worn and wasted spirit that 
its best hopes repose in worlds no forms of flesh can enter. In his youth, Walter had 
respected without professing to practise piety ; he had never failed in reverent attention 
to the church, its minister and its ordinances; but had steadfastly refused to sanction 
revivals which were not reformations, and partake of the eucharist when unprepared to 
fulfil the many momentous duties it involves. For Elizabeth, she was the daughter of 
a clergyman, and too thoroughly familiarized with the artifices and secret objects of a 
misdirected and abused profession to indulge any creed but that of her own gratification. 
She knew that splendid declamation could consist with hollow hypocrisy, that austere 
manners could mask libertine indulgences, that earnest exhortations to repentance and 
menaces of the wrath of God could flow from lips which were polluted by profanity 
and unbelief; and, knowing this, without appreciating better examples, she little re- 
spected the ordinances or the faith of which her father was the officiator and the head. 
A chill discomfort pervaded the dwelling of Walter Colebrooke; the costly furniture 
was soiled or broken; economy, active employment and selfdenial had taken their 
eternal flight; window panes lay shattered on the floor of the parlour, and no one re- 
moved them or supplied their place; want invaded those days not devoted to festivity, 
when means of excess were procured by usury; and the mournful winds of heaven 
sighed over the wreck of one who might have mingled with the proudest, and stood up 
with the best. Desolation had set his seal on the dreadful record of conjugal profli- 
gacy ; and self desertion soon followed the footsteps of imbecile submission to attractive 
deceit, which might have been arrested on its road to death. 

Large debts, which had been suffered to accumulate, at first without fear, and sub- 
sequently from dread of examination, gradually swelled, as years went on, into heavy 
sums, which Colebrooke dared not to hope he should ever be able to discharge. Con- 
vinced that he was now completely in their power, his creditors demanded a mortgage 
of all his lands; and he walked no more in the pride of independent possessions. But, 
though evil habits were stealing through the avenues of sorrow to prey upon his mhappy 
bosom, yet he bore stoutly up against the torrent of misfortune, and trusted still to 
escape outcast wretchedness. His ample forests towered grandly as ever; his ficlds 
were cultivated with the same diligence which had characterized his previous industry ; 
his yellow harvests presented their wonted offerings; and all admired the noble spirit 
which he displayed in the very arena of conflict and hopelessness. 

But the last crash of the warring thunder now echoed along the gloomy clouds of 
the mind—the last flash of the lightning bolt glanced in the depth of the darkness to 
display the ruin which was soon to be buried in the bosom of midnight. The fatal re- 
venge of a woman, who had been a frequent habitant jn his family during past years, 
whom Elizabeth, iu the confidence of security and the fearlessness of a doomed hour, 
had lately driven from her house with reproach, naw revealed to the humbled and agi- 
tated Colebrooke the maidenly dishonour of her who had so long slumbered on his 
bosom. Secrecy had hung over the intrigue, the knowledge of which had been obtain- 
ed by this bribed and threatening woman; and, though the offender knew that her 
guilt was only concealed, not forgotten, yet, rather than bear the severe exactions which 
were demanded from her patience and her purse, she chose to encounter the full ven. 
geance of her late accomplice and present adversary. She trusted in the force of her 
unchangeable denial of the truth of the woman’s assertions. She confided, without the ° 
remotest apprehension, in the strength of that deep, confirmed and habitual love which, 
she knew, reigned in the heart of her husband. But the exasperated informant was 
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armed with terrible reproof; she seized and condensed to the essence of adder’s venom 
every circumstance, every incident, every word which could bear conviction and des- 
pairing assurance to the ardent and abused nature of Colebrooke. There was no dis- 
trust—there could be no doubt of the deed. Her long absence from home, during the 
year preceding her marriage, without any assigned or comprehensible cause; her 
clandestine attachment to a young profligate named Dalcho, who had disappeared after 
frequent solitary interviews, and left no trace of his existence behind him except in 
Miss Forrester’s disgrace ; her visible reluctance to hear his name, or even an allusion 
to her unexplained residence for six months at a remote farmhouse, where she had 
neither friend nor acquaintance; all these circumstances, combined with direct asser- 
tions of her distracted and imploring confessions of guilt, fell upon the turhultuous mind 
of Walter like a livid mass of lightnings. His love had brought domestic unhappiness, 
and worldly ruin, and violated chastity into his household and his bed. Protestations 
and curses and convulsions followed the disclosure—but he saw the awful truth and 
fell to the dust, a hopeless man! In life there was no more ambition, or joy, or peace, 
or hope for him. His vain dreams of respect and enjoyment fled like the morning 
dew; the names, once electric, of husband and father, fell upon his ear like icebolts ; 
he shrunk from all, and wandered forth to pray that death would be his last best friend. 
No bitter and blighting execrations passed his lips—for they were useless now; no loud 
lamentations betrayed the agony which scorched and consumed him—they could not 
change his doom; but an unalterable apathy—an utter heedlessness of every living 
thing—a congealment of the lava of his burning passion fell upon his wrecked and cru- 
cified affections. The nectar of his bliss had turned to poison; the tree of knowledge 
had borne the fruit of death ; no avenue of escape was left open—no object to accom- 
plish—no aim to guide him. He had his frailty, for he feared the world; he dreaded 
even while he scorned the scorner: he had garnered up his harvest of delight for the 
feast of the lightning; he had scattered the seeds of his love upon ground that changed 
its nutriment to ashes; he watched the cold, malign and withering world with an eye 
that deficd while it contemned its worthlessness, its audacity, its magnificence and its 
insane ambition. He grasped the brimming goblet of perdition, he consumed his noble 
faculties and his wrongs together, and went forth among mankind a monument of 
living death. Make a man unhappy in his home, worry and irritate him by endless 
reiterations of trivial necessities, desires and caprices, invent disasters when none occur 
to agitate his mind, chain his soul to the cradle, and cause his most momentous duties 
to consist in ready submission to the requirements of wife and children—involve him 
in debt, and then aggravate his apprehensions by agonizing forebodements—and you 
banish him from hope, destine him to misery, and drive him to the revel of forgetful- 
ness. When one’s own house is his hell, who can dwell therein? When one’s own 
partner is his persecutor, who can abide her presence? 

Waiter had resolved to die. Earth contained no hope for him. In the solitary field 
he thought upon his unprovided children and wept aloud as one not to be comforted ; 
he thought upon their dishonored and faithless mother, and his tears fell back in their 
fountain. Yet his lips breathed no accusation and his accents betrayed no harshness. 
After the first bewildering blow, nothing could excite or interest him more. On Sab- 
baths and holydays he observed no longer the commendable custom, so general in 
New-England, of dress and decoration: he laid down upon his vile couch in the gar- 
ret and replied to no one; he swallowed the contents of the fatal bowl and silently re- 
fused to sit longer at his generous board. Elizabeth was now assured, for the first time 
in her life, that the power of her beauty had departed. Had her husband overwhelmed 
her with wrath and violence—had he denounced her crime and hypocrisy by the most 
terrible maledictions—she would have sustained them all without fear of the ultimate 
restoration of her dominion; maddened and merciless passion would have exhausted 
its energies, and in the pauses of the tempest, her voice might yet prevail. But now 
she sunk under the certainty that all was lost; his answers were abbreviated to a single 
word, and he uttered no remark—he did not seem to see the objects around him nor indi- 
cate existence except by breath. Reckless of everything, his presence restored order no 
more in farmyard or dwelling; his implements of husbandry lay rusted or broken by the 
roadside or furrow ; his walls decayed and no one replaced them ; the torrent rains of au- 
tumn poured through the rotten roofs of his granaries, and his cattle looked wistfully for 
their provident master to fill their garners as in better days; his faithless mercenaries idled 
amidst his cornfields, and he passed them by without word or look. Misery was in his 
heart and intoxication in his brain, and his fine form bowed beneath the burden of his 
bosom. His broad brow was harrowed by despair ; his beautiful eyes contracted and 
displayed the ravages of the fluid pestilence ; and his commanding features, once so 
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eminent in their beauty and intellect, now bloated by excess and discolored by the 
fiery liquid, lost all expression of mind, of pleasure, of participation in anything that 
occupies and agitates the world. Wild mirth sometimes convulsed them, but it was the 
laughter of the sepulchre; quick flashes of wit illumed them, but they were the 
meteors of destruction. His father prayed for his deathhour, and his mother sighed 
over hoarded remembrances of her firstborn, her earliest délight, her most beloved and 
lamented. 

It was midsummer ; the blinding light and intense heat of the day had given place 
to a breezeless, sultry but star-light evening. It was the night of the sacrament Sab- 
bath—but Walter had not mingled with the worshipping society nor listened to any 
discourse but that of his own misfortune. Late in the afternoon his father had visited 
him, and they had gone forth together. The topics and result of their interview could 
be gathered oaly from the lonely reflections of Colebrooke as he wandered in the wood. 

“The arrow has flown and it quivers in my heart!” said he, in a low faltering 
voice. “Perhaps, I have been weak, for the world exults in the triumph of strong and 
detestable passions. Love has been the Lord of my nature—the fountain of my rap- 
ture—the very Phlegethon of my agony.—Alas! and am I sunk so low? am I, who 
would canonize the object of my profoundest regard, humbled by her treachery to the 
vile condition of a traitor to myself and my good name, and an apostate from the reli- 
gion in which my fathers adored their Maker? My poor father! he wept while he 
condemned my anguish and abandonment ; he rose into indignant remonstrance and 
bitterness of expression while he demanded and I refused to part from her. Why should 
his arguments and persuasions be in vain? She has never fulfilled my dreams of her 
excellence—she has little consulted my good or the welfare of our children—and this 
accursed revelation of her dishonor brands burning execration upon her name. Then 
why embrace the flame and perish when I might flee and be safe? Woe—woe—woe 
to the devoted heart! it must cling, like the withered ivy, to the crumbling temple of 
its song and praise; it must stand, like the palm planted a thousand years ago and 
flourishing over extinguished generations, undecayed and unshaken. These broad 
lands on which I have taken so much pride and pleasure, will pass to the stranger— 

and, in his tender mercy, he might grant me the privilege to be his tenant during good 
behaviour! Let madness come ere such an offer, and death ere I am tempted to its ac- 
ceptance. I have sinned in kindness; I am fallen because I loved unwisely; but if I 
must be a hireling and slave, none whom I know shall witness it.’ He turned toward 
the house and Elizabeth met him, in tears, at the door. “The mortgage expires to- 
. morrow,” said she, “ have we no hope of its redemption? Can you not yet retain the 
estate? Your father loves you, husband.” 

“Husband!” said he, wildly—* oh, yes—it is heaven’s truth! would it were not!” 

“What do you say? Will he not help us in our need as a father should?” 

“ Yes, upon one condition, Elizabeth—that—that we part—forcver.” 

“IT acquiesce in the harsh decision, if it be for your good, Walter. I will disprove 
scandal and illustrate my love for you by resigning everything that makes life dear 
and honorable. I am ready for the sacrifice.” 

“But I am not,” said Colebrooke, deeply agitated, “though I know my refusal will 
be my destruction. We must depart hence, on Tuesday, Elizabeth.” “Where shall 
we go?” “Where none shall mock us with their condolements.” “You will not 
change your name?” I have changed my nature,” said Walter, in a tone of such fer- 
vent mournfulness that no heart but that of indurated selfishness could have resisted the 
force of its remorseful pathos. But a woman without feeling and principle, like 
the night wanderer on the battlefield, will search the dying man for gold, and deny 
a cup of cold water to his death-thirst. She will grasp the rich loose mantle of 
the wretch who is falling down the precipice, and turn away, heedless of the last 
shriek that ascends from the unfathomed gulf below. 

Walter rose early on the following morning, but Elizabeth had anticipated him. His 
mind was wrought up to the capacity of enduring the anguish he was doomed to un- 
dergo, and he uttered neither inquiry nor remark upon a circumstance sufficiently sur- 
prising ; for his wife had not witnessed a sunrise for ten years. Hours passed slowly 
on, dropping their arrows, each moment, upon his bosom; and breakfast had been long 
delayed ere he was summoned. “ Where is Mrs Colebrooke?” said he, as he took his 
place, for the last time, at his own table. “She went out very early, and has not yet re- 
turned,” replied the old domestic. “ Strange! but she ha’ probably gone to a neighbor’s 
to pass the day, and escape the scene of humiliation soon to ensue. Well, I would not 
wish her to witness it—though she might have told me and taken the children with 

her, Poor desolate creatures! ye know not half the insult and bondage and misery 
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to which ye will be subject in this unpitying world. Did Elizabeth leave no direction ? 
did she say nothing as she went out?” 

“ Not a word, sir; she was dressed in the purple silk you bought her the other day ; 
and I thought she seemed anxious to avoid observation, though she turned at the cor- 
ner of the garden and looked back earnestly for a minute; then she quickly dis- 
appeared in the grove yonder.” ee : 

“She will never come to her home again, if she stays till night!” said Colebrooke, 
rising from the meal which he had scarcely tasted. Gathering his children around him, 
he sat down under a beautiful sycamore tree in front of the house, and awaited, without 
apparent emotion, the arrival of bidders on his inheritance. 

The creditors, the auctioneer and the interested crowd collected ; and Walter stood in 
the midst of the multitude, gazing steadily upon the crowd of faces around him, with- 
out seeming to recognize even his most familiar acquaintances. He stood like a pilgrim 
beholding a pageant in which he could have no interest or fellowship; like a dying man 
in gilded halls re-echoing shouts of revelry. A very few commiserated his misfortunes, 
and forgot not in his poverty the noble qualities he had displayed in his prosperity ; but 
the great throng, instigated by the grasping and pitiless spirit of avarice, scorned and 
trampled on the victim to seize the plunder. The elder Colebrooke was there, and he 
approached the helpless outcast under the influence of an emotion which shook his 
mighty nature. “This is no time nor place, my son,” said he, “to declare how much I 
love and mourn over you. You may yet be rescued, and these unhappy children of a 
most erring and accountable mother may not be cast upon the world to be the mockery 
of the heartless. The sale is hurried ; let me redeem your lands—but say that I may 
do it and you are again established far above all who insult your misery now. I do not 
see her ; she leaves you to bear the evil—she reapt the benefit with an unsparing hand. 
Speak, Walter, shall I stop the sale?” The old gentleman stood trembling; his son 
paused, looked upon his illfated boys and sighed; his lips quivered, his brow grew 
ghastly, his wild thoughts were rushing along the desert of his present agony to seek, 
once more, the green isles and sunny fountains of past enjoyment. His bosom heaved 
convulsively, and the bitter tears of a strong man channelled his burning cheeks, but 
he did not speak. 

“We are losing an opportunity which will never return,” said Mr Colebrooke anx- 
iously, as he heard the loud, rapid and insolent voice of the auctioneer. “ Resolve, my 
son—resolve to save yourself and your children—quick, let me hear your voice.” 

“Father!” he replied with despairing solemnity, “you have my last, my deepest 
thanks for all the kindness, the generosity and forbearance you have bestowed upon 
me; but I have done. Though I might recover my estate, I could never recover the 
peace of mind or the health of body which I once enjoyed. I can neither pray, act 
nor feel anything but the last hopelessness. I have loved Elizabeth for many eventful 
and trying years; she is the mother of my boys—she has been the partner of my pil- 
low—she was the charm of my youth—and, though I must believe her guilt ere we 
met, yet she has been, not one dares to deny, most faithful since.” 

“The maiden, that sins as she feared not to do, will prove a faithless wife, if by per- 
fidy she can accomplish her object better than by fidelity.” 

“Well, well!” said Walter, in the impatient tone of irritable misfortune—“I do be- 
lieve that Elizabeth, with all her faults, loves me as much as her nature will permit her 
to love any one but herself. We have been rich and now are nothing—we have been 
happy but must pass on henceforth without a smile of joy. Save our children, father ! 
when I am no more! but we will retire to the wilderness and die together! After the 
miserable months of my better life, it is not much to die ; the convulsive pangs of dis- 
solution would be ecstacy to the lingering anguish of persecuted days.” 

“ Walter! Walter!” exelaimed the heartstruck father, “ why will you heap sorrow 
on my grey hairs? why will you darken counsel by words without knowledge? why 
will you adhere to this fatal resolve? They are trafficking away the field on which we 
stand—they are balancing the dust on which we tread! why will you pause in your 
temporal salvation? why will you break the heart that aches for you?” 

“My dear, venerated, most generous father! I implore your prayers, your tears, your 
forgiveness! Let not unkind thoughts dwell on my unhappy memory! let not 

grief, hovering over the promise of my boyhood, concentrate upon the dire consum- 
mation of my less childish but not wiser years! These poor homeless wanderers 
shall stay with me till all is over: then, father, I shall commit them to your gui- 
dance with dying hopes that they may be better and happier than the author of 
their being.” 
“It shall be as you determine, my wretched child!” said Mr Colebrooke. 
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“ May Eternal Providence preserve you, my father! lament me not when I am 
gone—this state will not long continue. Tell the world, sir, when my name be- 
dongs to the dead, that I loved without wisdom, and that I fell through the weak- 
ness of an affection which could not change its object. Henceforth, I belong neither 
to my family nor to suciety—the one I should disgrace, and the other I will not 
seek. From this hour, father, you will hear of me no more till a messenger brings 
my children under your roof, and relates my death. Farewell, father, farewell, for 
ever.” Walter fell upon his father’s neck; hot tears scalded his corroded features; his 
whole frame quivered beneath the deadly pulsations of his bosom. Nature could not 
sustain the wild whirlwind—the siroc of feeting—the billow of the mind! They 
parted as those part who will never meet again; the sun went down the glowing 
sky of August—the sale passed, and Walter was alone with his unprovided boys. 

The old gentleman returned to his home in still and deep sorrow; for Walter, 
acting upon the sensitive pride of his nature, refused not only to accompany him 
to the dwelling of his childhood until he had prepared another residence for the 
weary limbs of his children, but peremptorily scorned the civil offer of his creditors 
to inhabit the mansion which was once his own, while his affairs were undecided. 
Darkness had descended upon the landscape ere he became conscious of his chil- 
dren’s necessities or his wife’s long absence. Starting suddenly as these convictions 
shot across his mind, he looked up, and, perceiving his old female domestic standing 
near, as if waiting for his commands, “ Prudence !” said he, “ why are you here? My 
house, lands, respect and credit—all have gone—and why should you remain to serve 
one who can never repay your kindness, or give you more than fruitless thanks 
for all your labor and love?” . 

“Should I be a serpent to wound the heart that warmed me: should J leave you 
alone when all but your poor servant have left you? No! I have had a home in your 
house—I have been happy in your abundance for ten long years; and I do not forget 
that you saved me, in my want, from the poorhouse. No—no! Mr Colebrooke, I shall 
not leave you nor the boys. Let me go where you go! let me stay with you till my 
grey hairs are gathered for the grave !” 

“ Well, my good Prudence! you shall not be denied, and your friendship is pleasant 
in the midst of my trouble. You shall go with us—and we are happy in the tried 
fidelity of one true friend. But Elizabeth delays—where shall we seek her? Per- 
haps the sympathy of our neighbor Makepeace has taught her to forget her afflictions 
and the humiliations of her family ; let us go and inquire!” The crescent moon 
hung on the verge of the sky when they arrived at the appointed farmhouse of an 
opulent proprietor.—Walter received an insolent and negative reply to his anxious en- 
quiries—“ Elizabeth had not been there—Makepeace did not know where she was— 
he was not the restorer of people’s lost wives—he was not the keeper of a bankrupt’s 
family—he had enough of his own to care for”—and he shut the door in the face of 
one with whom in other days he would nct have dared to associate. 

Colebrooke turned away in silent, ineffable indignation. “This is the man,” 
thought he, in his voiceless mind, for by words he wished not to infect the principles 
of his inexperienced boys, “this is the man who founded his good fortune on the thou- 
sand dollars I loaned him when I was not a beggar nor my name an interdiction. 
And now, the unmannered chur! replies to me, as if my voice spoke blasphemy and 
my presence inspired infamy! I am too unblest to utter malisons, or I would breathe 
out my soul against this renegade and miscreant.” 

Attended by the faithful Prudence (though the poverty of her master was in her 
person appalling) Walter wandered from house to house, encouraging sometimes and 
often bearing alternately, in his arms, his homeless babes, to seek far a mother who 
had sought happier fortunes, and as she imagined, less variable advantages from her first 
love, the seducer of her youth, the destroyer of her wedded affections. No one knew 
where she was—they had not seen her during many days—they were exceedingly 
sorry that Mr Colebrooke should have encountered such a loss—they requested and 
urged him to remain in their houses—he should be most weleome—the children were 
unwearied—perhaps she would be there ere morning; but Colebrooke saw through the 
transparent veil of interest and prejudice and chose rather to commit his weeping boys to 
the protection of nature in a naked meadow than accept the condescending charity of 
his commiserating and contemning neighbors. All search was vain; the deluded and 
desolate outcast turned upon his steps and bore in his folded arms two of his sleeping 
infants over a lonely and rocky road to the only inn the place afforded—Prudence 
affectionately toiling beneath the weight of the eldest. Laid upon decent beds, the 
unconscious because inexperienced sufferers sunk into dreamless slumbér ;—the affec- 
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tionate nurse soon followed them (for the strongest and most self-sacrificing sympathy 
cannot approach the intense feeling of parental love) and Colebrooke again was left 
alone in his voiceless grief. 

Messages of evil are soon conveyed to the only person who should not hear them- 
Mankind intuitively rejoice in awakening the fiercest or most melancholy feclings of 
nature; andas no one thinks or writes to prove himself happy, so no one derives 
pleasure from the communication of joy at all comparable to the ecstasy resulting 
from misfortune. Couriers will hasten to impart the news of disaster, but delay to 
feast when they are charged with joyful tidings. The morning had scarcely dawned 
ere a friend desired to see Colebrooke. He entered and saluted the unrested and un- 
blest man with an aspect of profound mystery and self-consequence. “ As somewhat 
disagreeable has happencd,” said he, with perfect composure, “ I thought "twas proper 
to speak to you on the subject, Mr Colebrooke.” 

“ You are right,” Walter replied, “ but the business is over and I have had too much 
sorrow to desire its revival. You mean that my estate is sold and that I ama beggar 
—and you have come very kindly to tell me so!” 

“ No, indeed, Mr Colebrooke !” said the slow informer, “I knew all that before, and 
was very sorry surely—but I bought your favourite meadow at a pretty bargain and 
Squire Hayfield purchased all your pasture ground at less than half the original value 
—and our Rev Mr Defylord is the owner of all the woodland which”— 

“Mr—Mr—I forget your name but see your nature. Is this kindness ? Did this 
news instigate you to break upon my repose? Was I not, think you, sufficiently in- 
formed of my own misfortunes but I must still be indebted to you ?” 

“ Nay, nay, Mr Colebrooke,” replied the imperturbable visitant, “I thought you 
would like to know how your fine inheritance had been divided; but since you refuse to 
hear me on that subject, I have another athand which may be more agreeable to you. 
As I was tending my sheep, early yesterday, I saw through the woods Eliza beth—I 
beg pardon, sir, 1 mean Mrs Colebrooke” 

“What of her ?” said Walter, springing violently from his seat, “ what of her ?” 

“Why nothing but that she got into a fine coach with the absconded ap- 
prentice of an apothecary, called Dalcho, and went off at a round pace through the for- 
est, smiling on her protector as if he had delivered her from destruction.” 

“Enough! enough!” Colebrooke exclaimed, “ you have said enough, sir—and you 
are a true friend, sir—and a good member of civilized society, sir—and I owe you for 
your trouble, sir, a great reward!” Walter strode forward in a wild passion, seized 
the officious communicant by the shoulders, and with a rigid application of his foot, sent 
him to the base of the staircase. The benevolent spy cursed him after the most ap- 
proved formula of sorcery and Manicheism—imprecated every pitiless malediction in 
life upon his head—and, after proclaiming before the vagabond assembly of the tavern 
that he would institute a ferocious prosecution for assault against the pauper Cole- 
brooke, departed from the scene of his malignity and vain boasting like a beaten and 
cowering hound. But when the heartless and unmannered scandal-bearer had gone 
and his malign relation had sunk into the bosom of the deserted husband, what. were 
‘the thoughts of his desolate and trampled condition? He had deemed it singular that 
Elizabeth should leave him in his perplexity—he had thought it strange that she had 
taken away with her, on the previous morning, all her valuable articles of attire ; but 
the dreadful certainty, now, that she had left him—her husband in extremity for a 
paramour—the father of her children for a mindless miscreant—came over his excited 
and tortured spirit like the blast of the samiel. Plundered, calumniated and abandoned 
-—a broken reed which not even his little babe could lean upon—without consolation 
and without resource except in the restoration of a mind bowed down to the dust— 
whither should he depart, or how shun the condolements of friends and the insulting 
pity of enemies disguised? His only hope was oblivion. “ My father was right,” he 
murmured, “a woman, once sinning, sins for ever; she passes beyond all hope of re. 
prieve—all conception of forgiveness. Oh, ’tis bitter—bitter to resign her, evil as she 
is—to lose eternally her pleasant smile, her winning voice—to roam along a lonely 
traveller in the wilderness of life—a solitary pilgrim whom all know and none salutes 
-with kindness. But ’tis better to bear this than to endure the wrongs inflicted by a 

faithless wife and a deserting mother; it is better to die than to live dishonoured.” 

His children awoke from their sinless sleep, and in their caresses he found a mourn.. 
ful pleasure and an absorbing interest which permitted him not to dwell with concen. 
trated sorrow upon the most fearful event of his life. It is easy to discourse, like Fun- 
danus, with philosophical precision and cogency of remark upon the miseries of others, 
to assign to them their distinctions and limits, to reprehend their indulgence and utter 
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disgust, or indignation over their excess; but it is an arduous conquest to feel and 
bear in silence—to quiver beneath the rack, yet reveal no pang—to dwell in banish- 
ment and solitude, and find no want of society. There is one crime in woman past 
all atonement; but it cannot efface, in a feeling heart, remembrances of joy and af- 
fection, of endearments once sincere and pure, of sacrifices once offered up on the 
altar of Love. Though he dwelt upon Elizabeth’s guilt and flight with the bitterness 
of undeserved misfortune—though he knew and felt that she had been the cause of 
all his wretchedness, yet he, erelong, discovered that his thoughts recurred to her 
image with delight, and lamented rather over lost enjoyment than present woe. 

The gorgeous light of day broke in upon his dismal thoughts; and, feeling that the 
brightness of life had departed from his bosom, he turned to the glorious sun and 
said, “why dost thou mock me with thy beams? why make visible the gloom which 
sinks deeper and deeper around the last joy that is left me?” But his children asked 
for bread, and he aroused himself to supply their necessities. Forgetting, for once, 
his customary improvidence, he had preserved a few dollars in secret; some relics of 
his youthful ornaments yet remained; and these now gave food to the hungry, and a 
place of transient sojourn to the houseless——Collecting and depositing in a passing 
market wagon, in which he had hired seats for himself and his boys, the miserable 
remnants of his wardrobe, he departed from the midst of a curious and worthless 
crowd, who could wish him well, and bid God bless him, though not one would have 
saved him from ruin with the gift of a solitary shilling. Such is the sympathy of 
men; the sources of respect always lie among the yellow dust of the mine, and the 
waters, that refresh the faint wanderer, must flow from a golden mountain. So Wal- 
ter felt, as he uttered one cold farewell to all, and left his birthplace without one lin- 
gering look or sigh over the changed and darkened scene. 

‘There is no storm like the exasperated and darkened intellect; there is nothing in 
‘the long catalogue of human miseries so melancholy as the ingenuous mind clouded 
in the brightness of being, and convulsed by the whirlwinds of passion. Early and 
dearbought contempt of the world excites pity and sorrow in thoughtful minds; for 
it is intimately associated with habitual gloom and personal unhappiness. Misfortune 
may be borne without affectionate soothers; it may exhaust its stores of grief, and 
allay itself; but when it is goaded by malevolence, insulted by mediocrity, and pur- 
sued by unrelenting hate, the darkness of a dreadful purpose settles upon the brain, 
and casts the lurid glare of disastrous prophecy upon every thought, feeling, person, 
and deed from time to eternity ! 

While Walter thus, in his desperation, sought his last carthly refuge in obscurity, 
the wife, for whom he had sacrificed everything valuable in existence, was journeying 
with joyous rapidity in the company of her lover, towards the mansion of her con- 
scious prostitution. She was flying with her lover! Oh, the miserable perversion of 
epithet—the atrocity of morals—the arrogance and profligacy of remorseless and 
unrighteous judges! Lover! Shame laughs, and purity shudders at the word—de- 
struction dwells amidst the ruins of his habitation, and death exults over his vows and 
his crimes! Dalcho was an adroit deceiver; he comprehended perfectly the power of 
persuasion, the force of argument, and the blandishments of love. He could rouse 
indignation at inflicted wrong, soothe with bland duplicities the scorpions of remorse, 
and inspire the reluctant spirit of sin with the inveterate malignity of hell. Even 
now, failing, through his vices, in the vocation to which he had been indented, he 
turned his evil thoughts, as an ultimate resort, to the ministry; and, to disguise his 
accursed propensities before the world, he carried a concordance in one pocket, and a 
hymn book in the other, and at his different places of stoppage on his lascivious route, 
while Elizabeth was reposing on the bed of adultery, he was accustomed to visit every 
country conference, and exhibit his accomplishments in the character of an. “ indigent 
student of divinity from the theological school of .” His extemporaneous 
prayers had a peculiar unction—a fascinating charm, in their free expression before 
the Deity, of passions and desires not to be uttered to man; and every penitent young 
lady in each parish he visited, was willing to repent, once for all, of past and future 
sins. “What a charming youth!” said Almira Lilyvale—“ how I felt under his sweet 
and refreshing discourse! Oh, how happy we should be under the ministry of such a 
gifted young man of God! he would be the light of holy love to every village, and 
many a convert would call him abba and eudoxus !” 

“Yes!” replied Miss Dolly Freelove, “I never heard a swecter voice, nor saw a 
prettier form in my life—Did you observe how he gazed at us when he held forth on 
the eternal importance of night conferences and secret communion? My heart burned 

within me while he pictured the rapture which springs from consorts and interesting 
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conversations by the way. How happy his sister must be in such a friend and com- 
panion ! His picty must render even her illness blest. Shall we visit her, Almira, at 
the inn?” 

“It is nearly twelve now,” said Miss Lilyvale, “and Mr Dalcho leaves us tomorrow 
early, for a southern station—That sacred nursery of gospel teachers at 
never sent forth a more beautiful apostle—would he could leave some fruits of his 
great powers behind him! But we will hope that Providence may cause him again to 
visit this part of his vineyard, and infuse into us his spirit.” 

“ Let it be our earnest prayer!” exclaimed the exemplary Miss Freelove, “that the 
laudmarks of a cold and vicious morality may disappear before him; that fervent and 
fearless religion, which is degraded by forms, and destroyed by boasted deeds, may 
triumph in his eloquence, and breathe out saving grace in which alone all hope re- 
sides!—The dear youth hastens to the field of his labor; may heaven crown his toil 
with increase!” Thus the seducer with the traitor wife, traversed a portion of our vast 
country, not less remarkable for its industry, morals, and true piety, than, from that 
very reason, for the facility with which it is abused. Grave features, elaborate enun- 
ciation, and the ready utterance of certain ecclesiastical watchwords—such as utter 
inability to do good, and yet eternal accountability for doing ill—the worthlessness of 
works, and no redemption without them—the omnipotence of divine grace, and the 
impossibility of acquiring it—constituted, in too many communities, almost all the 
requisite qualifications of an expounder of holy writ, and a guide to everlasting hap- 
piness. ‘The fluent use of terms and epithets disguised ignorance, weakness and des- 
titution of principle; and thus the cool, collected and politic villain was permitted to 
pass not only unpursued by the maledictions he merited, but amidst the applauses and 
smiles of the admiring public. The public! armed with all its vigilance, its edicts, 
fashions, requirements, and ceremonies, it is the prey of the hypocrite, the victim of 
the prodigal! Law, some one has said, is a web to catch insects, but the daring strong 
animal goes free. Custom is the tyrant of weak men, (we may continue the apothegm) 
but the slave of the powerful; and religion is, with the truly good, the best solace and 
support, but with the wicked, the vassal of crime and the mask of dishonor. 

Elizabeth, on her flight, had written a long and artful letter to her father, assigning 
cogent reasons for her conduct, and giving him directions for a reply, which could not 
reach her till remonstrance would be in vain; but, otherwise, she had not dared to 
mingle with the several societies that Dalcho instructed, nor had she sought other 
happiness than that she found in his affections. When their burning lips met in a 
convulsive kiss, she forgot the husband who had adored her—the children who had 
clung to her denying heart—the vows she had uttered—the faith she had sacrificed— 
the sanctities she had polluted and trampled under foot. She met Dalcho with a smile 
that had no shade of sadness, for a thoroughly bad woman cannot be melancholy ; 
she admired the romantic scenery, for a wicked female can talk sentiment; she com- 
plimented her lover upon his eloquence at the conferences, for she reverenced consum- 
mate deception. Exclusively selfish, she indulged no hope, she allowed no thought to 
enter her mind that did not tend to her personal gratification; she loved others for 
her own enjoyment, and left them without hatred or remembrance, because her love of 
ease would not permit her to cherish an inmate so annoying. Everything was ines- 
timable as it contributed to her pleasure; everything disgusting as it invaded her tran- 
quillity. She had discovered that Colebrooke entertained no hope of restoration on 
the evening previous to her flight; but she had written to Dalcho, and appointed a 
place of rendezvous before her last conversation with her husband—Had Walter con- 
sented to recover his estate by forsaking her, she would have been justified, she thought, 
in throwing herself into the embraces of a less treacherous lover ; had he regained his 
former wealth through the conditional friendship of some humane security, she would 
have preferréd her station as an independent wife and honored mother to the dan- 
gerous relation of a renegade mistress ; but seeing nothing left, and the prospect of 
privation and labor before her, she chose to encounter every risk, and be subject to 
reproaches she had not principle enough to fear. 

They embarked at New York, after Dalcho had purchased for her the gaicties and 
amusements of that great city, and arrived in a few days at the most aristocratic of the 
southern capitals. Here Dalcho’s first business was to invent letters of introduction; 
his next, to obtain, upon the credit of those letters, a sufficient collection of drugs, 
medicines, colored waters, and marble soda fountains to constitute an inviting es- 
tablishment as an apothecary. A sum of money, which the burglar might imagine 
how he had acquired, enabled him to maintain his own and the exorbitant expenses 
of his reputed sister Elizabeth without encroaching too much upon the good nature 
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and liberality of the southrons; and the common tact of scoundrelism, joined to a 
manner seductive, courteous and compliant, did not leave him long without company 
and profit. He was a punctual observer of ceremonies, a devoted respecter of rec- 
tor and vestry, of bishop and landgrave, of clergy and opulent laymen; he recom- 
mended a more rigorous system of flagellation to the slaveholders, and partook the 
sacrament; he denounced the insolent publicity of the courtesan, and went home to 
Mrs Colebrooke ; he advocated the majesty and incorruptibility of masonry, and be- 
lieved Morgan was a political phantom; he asserted the unalienable rights of the 
state in opposition to the general government, and became, erelong, the fashionable 
distributer of physic, politics and pestilence. His respectability increased in propor- 
tion to his credit at the bank ; his sister Elizabeth became a favorite among the exclu- 
sive and discerning; he studied surgery, and could amputate an alligator ; he pursued 
philosophy, and was able to solve the causes of many things better than that of the 
general infatuation which, in respect to himself, pervaded the community; he was a 
disciple of the parish priest, and, being fitted to distinguish Duns Scotus from Abelard 
and Calvanistic impracticability from Arminian indulgences, he was esteemed a very 
exemplary and advancing ornament of the church. 

Thus established and respected, he became at the same time satiated by the re- 
morseless affections of Elizabeth, and fearful lest some unlucky rencontre with a ri-cRim 
acquaintance should overthrow his perfect scheme of fortune. By degrees he neglected 
her, assailed her with accusations of petty offences, and denied her all explanation. 
Then, as he became more certain that his philosophy could not endure the detection 
of his assumed piety, he poured upon her reproaches and abuse—shamelessly recalled 
her first disgrace, of which he had been the author, and her latter desertion of her 
family, of which he had been at least the abettor. Elizabeth saw his object, and 
resolved in her hardened heart not to be, in every respect, his victim. During his tem- 
porary absence, affecting to be ill, she forced his escritoir and took thence a rouleau 
of doubloons ; she laid unhallowed hands upon his casket of jewels—the ambiguous 
legacy of a Jew whom he had converted—into unconsciousness ; and, having deposited 
these necessary atonements for disgrace in the midst of her fashionable habiliments, she 
very quietly, and with a conscience perfectly at ease, entered a postchaise, which 
three days before, certain of Dalcho’s departure, she had ordered to be ready at day 
light, and left her exemplary brother to his own reflections. 

Circumvented by his own intended sacrifice, and dreading to answer the inquiries 
which he knew would be instituted by the magnates of the realm, Dalcho hastily 
committed his shop to the care and direction of a congenial spirit, whom he there- 
fore took especial precautions to bind by heavy Icgal penalties to the fulfilment of his 
contract, and, under disguise of imperative business, fled on board a vessel then leaving 
the harbor for the coast of Africa. Here he obtained the lucrative situation of sur- 
geon of a slaveship. No human creature was ever better qualified for such an o& 
fice, and he discharged its duties with entire satisfaction. To the most awful secrecy 
was added immediate and perpetual compliance with the slave captain’s commands ; 
his own guilt taught him not to expose another’s, and his druggist scheme of flattery 
and submission, not to hesitate in the adoption of any principles and measures. He 
was required, farther, to torment the healthy negroes, that they might learn to bear 
pain without complaint; in this, his surgical skill was preeminent; and to despatch 
those sickly wretches whom the sailors disliked to see thrown overboard alive. For 
these services his salary was very liberal; and by his sincere devotion to his captain, 
he soon secured the privilege of sitting at his table, and thereby gratifying his appe- 
tite and thirst with luxuries, while hundreds were dying of heat and famine beneath 
him. His lancet and his lips were in constant action—the one in: the work of 
death, the other in that of revelry on board a slaveship under the blazing sun of 
the tropics. 

While the daughter of a proud, scheming, and evil abuser of the gospel—the 
deserting wife of an unguarded and unwise victim was gathering, first the harvest of 
her infamy, and, latterly, the spoils of her disgrace—poor Walter Colebrooke had 
sought shelter amidst the ordeal of his afflictions and disasters in an abandoned 
hovel, among the most solitary wilds of Ware. He had lost his pride, his capa- 
cities of enjoyment, his erect and sublime independence of character—all but the 
noble principle, which, heretofore, had guided all his actions, and even that had 
been dreadfully assailed by the deadening and destructive influence of that transient 
soother, but ultimate ruin of many an exalted mind, which, either from pleasure or 
sorrow, has become habituated to its indulgence. Larch and pine thickets surrounded 
and overhung his miserable abode, and indicated the arid nature of the soil around 
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Mount Monadnock gazed from his icy pinnacle, day after day, upon the breathing 
monument of past happiness, and seemed through the vast forests to sigh a requiem over 
powers and feelings there seemed no hope of restoring. A wide and gloomy morass 
almost encompassed the hut, and sent up from its pestilential bosom clouds of miasma, 
which would have borne death to any other heart. But the fated must languish—the 
despairing must await, year after year, the infliction’ of that stroke, which terminates all 
suffering. The opulent, the happy may die in the very zenith of their power and 
splendor, but the poor and joyless often vainly desire to be “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” Prudence, the faithful domestic, who had 
clung to him through every difficulty and trial of his adverse fortunes, occupied her- 
self now in constant attempts to promote his personal comfort and the welfare of his 
children. She persuaded Colebrooke to repair the desolate hut—she desired a neigh- 
boring mechanic to offer his services to her master—she borrowed the necessary house- 
hold utensils and instruments of labor from those who, though strangers to Walter, 
aad not forgotten a wise and just humanity. The sequestered abode of the outcast 
soon looked, if not pleasant, yet neat and orderly ; his sons were daily sent to a district 
school, which assisted by its humble efforts in the dissemination of that manly knowl- 
edge so characteristic of the honest and principled yeomanry of New England. When 
Walter came home from the mercenary toil, to which his utter poverty doumed him 
now, and Prudence read in his cheerless face the evidences of his wasting despair, she 
met him with kind words of welcome and a smile of encouragement, and guided him 
to a healthful repast ina cleanly room, where voices of love and gratitude saluted his 
wearied senses and inspired his desponding heart. The effect of this sublime though 
lowly devotion to his feelings and interests, was, for a time, the entire abandonment of 
evil habit, perfect consecration of all his powers to the good of the loved objects still 
left to him, and a steady prosecution of profitable though arduous labor, which soon 
promised to relieve him from his present abject penury. 

His boys, so long the sport and prey of reckless and liceniious example, now de- 
parted to the forest school, and returned to their humble but happy home with elastic 
steps and cheerful eyes, which their father contemplated in thoughtful silence till the 
beautiful light of his youth, the bliss of his sinless years stole over him with an elysian 
influence. He was unknown to all in that wild region—for none of the settlers had 
ever seen him before, and beneath the ruins of his fortune he had buricd his proud 
thame.—* That, at least,” said he, “shall be no more disgraced; not one of this low 
throng, with whom I dig for hire, shall ever know that Walter Colebrooke has sunk 
to his condition.” Constant action, nourishing food, and the abjuration of that certain 
condemner of man—the fluid flame of hell—soon wrought their salutary effects upon 
his person, thoughts and feelings. Profound melancholy still sometimes infected his 
spirit, and his sleepless bed of moss was often wet with tears of midnight agony, 
which he forgot to dry, and no friend was near to wipe away. He could not but 
dwell upon what had been and now was; he could not always resist the deluge of 
stormy memories, nor exorcise the spirits that arose upon his vision from the shat- 
tered and lone temple of his affections. He knew that Elizabeth had sold herself to 
Dalcho and perdition—that he should never address or acknowledge her again—and 
the exasperated stings of wounded pride, yet looking fondly back to the world he had 
deserted, often convulsed his frame with mortal anguish. But with the daylight, that 
summoned him to the field, better and more tranquil reflections went over him like 
the evening breeze of summer over the still waters. His secret, he thought, was in- 
violable, his health was almost restored, young minds began to develope their hidden 
capacities, and surround his refuge with the incense of love, gratitude, and respect; 
much yet depended upon him; and the very consciousness that others require our aid 
in their helplessness not seldom saves us from destruction. Untouched by his frugal 
and industrious housekeeper, his daily gains accumulated, month after month, and in- 

spired him with a growing hope that he might, in a few years, forsake his 
cabin in the wilderness, and, once more, in a distant town, among equal society, and 
under the name he had assumed, rise up as the shorn and blinded Israelite arose from 
his dungeon when Dagon demanded his awful worship. No better pupils attracted the 
regard and approbation of the schoolmaster than his; no more obedient children ever 
blessed a father in his sorrow. The boisterous mirth of their past years disappeared 
with the neglect into which extravagance and misery had cast them. They were too 
young to comprehend the full extent of their parent’s grief, but, feeling amidst his sor 
rows that his only joy flowed from their moral purity and intellectual advancement, 
they omitted no word or deed that could soothe and please him. His smile was their 
best reward, and their improvement, his highest pleasure. 
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Thus his disasters seemed fruitful of good, and his trials but the mistaken sources 
of virtue, knowledge and happiness. His eye grew bright, his form towered up in its 
manly pride again, his labor seemed light when he thought upon his sons, and every 
one respected the stranger without attempting to search out the secret of his residence 
among them. : 

Thus, with few events to diversify his life, four years passed away. The necessity 
of unremitted toil allows no alternations and changes meriting prolonged description ; 
early slumbers and daylight risings, perpetual fatigue, the lusty appetite of health and 
unbroken rest are the husbandman’s portion and blessing. Aside from these common 
characteristics, Walter displayed almost uniformly, during the latter weeks of the period 
mentioned, a moral and mental renovation, an aurora borealis of the mind, whose 
light, reflected froin his better days, seemed to expand and increase in brightness the 
longer it rested on the ice of his bosom. Philosophy and religion entered the mansion 
of woe and charmed the dreadful inmate into the sleep of at least transient oblivion. 
The smile of nature, (that beautiful image of the divinity pervading the world, which 
evil passion has so long desecrated and swept with the besom of despair,) glided over 
the heaving depths of his spirit and hushed its wild moanings. He grew resigned, 
temperate, benign to all and almost happy. He thought upon his treacherous wife 
without asperity, he recalled the unkind words and actions which had so incensed and 
afflicted him after his misfortunes, and forgave them all in the sincerity of a heart that 
had sometime offended and been forgiven. 

In this serene condition, late in the autumn, he was desired by a wealthy farmer to 
convey his dairy to the market. Such had been his industry? and attachment to the 
interests of his employers that none feared to entrust him with goods of even a greater 
value than those for which he was about to become responsible. ‘The loaded wagon 
was ready and early on the following day he was to depart. He sat long that evening 
in silence and deep thought; his features betrayed the unhappy reflections which were 
hurrying, like the first clouds of the tempest, over his excited soul. At length he said, 
“Come hither, my children!” and he folded them severally to his breast with a pro- 
longed and earnest strength of affection, kissed them ardently and made them sit down 
beside him. ‘ You have been good boys, and I have done what I could for you since 
your mo » I mean since I was very poor and solitary. You will not forget your 
‘studies while I am away—and you—that should be heir to something more than poverty 
and gricf—not of fortune but to fortune, must relieve and support your only female 
friend, for she is old and has been very faithful—till I come back. God knows it is 
exceeding hard for me to leave you; but Mr Greenwood allows me liberally for the 
journey, and though something is now laid up, we need much more. Don’t worry poor 
Prudence by any idle fears about me—the way is long but not solitary, and I shall find 
company on the road. And now, my dear boys! kiss me again—tell me how much 
you have learned when I come back—and—and—God Almighty bless and preserve 
you! Good night! good night!” : 

With a strong effort he suppressed his tears until his children had reached their rude 
chamber; then misgiving nature gave way, and he wept long and bitterly. Prudence 
returned from her domestic cares and anxiously inquired the cause of his distress. 
“ Indeed, I know not myself!” said he mournfully, “but strange apprehensions haunt 
me that this journey will be unfortunate. Perhaps my mind has been weakened by 
sorrow, for I have had my portion; perhaps, falsehood and desertion, in one instance, 
have made me overweening and fearful. I have not indulged this desponding mood 
for many a day before, but I cannot resist it now.” 

“J had hoped, my dear sir, that this was over,” said his only true friend—the self- 
sacrificing companion of his troubles—“ and it will sorely grieve me if you go away 
with a heavy heart; it is not necessary that you should go at all—stay, I beseech you, 
if you have cause to fear any danger or trouble,” 

“T have no cause, Prudence! [I felt very content till I started from Mr Greenwood’s 
to come home, and then, suddenly, something shot across my mind that I should never 
more return from this journey. But, perhaps, I am acting very foolishly; I do not 
wish to leave my poor boys alone in this hardhearted world, and the thought that some 
evil might happen to them or you or me is, I doubt not, now, the only source of the 
uneasiness I feel. But if anything unlucky should chance to me, you will find 
a letter to my father in that bureau, and a small sum of money to supply your wants, 
I commit my dear boys to your faithful charge, and know that you will take them to 
my father’s house, if I do not return. Nay, my kind friend, shed no tears over fancies! 
every one’s life is doubtful, and in health we should prepare for death. If I am alive, 
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three weeks from this time, you will see me again ; if not, carry my children fo their 
grandfather’s house; and may heaven bless you and them!” 

Walter arose, ere dawn, from his miserable unrest, and, after partaking slightly of a 
generous breakfast which awaited him, he bade farewell to his old devoted and weeping 
friend, and commenced his journey. His hovel was everywhere environed, as has 
been said, by gloomy woods and marshes, and he had slowly travelled the illmade 
forest road for nearly half a mile ere a rising ground permitted him to look back upon 
his tabernacle in the wilderness. He paused, his eyes filled with tears and his lips 
quivered beneath the agony of thoughts they would not utter. An awful stillness 
hung over the dense forest; the cold melancholy dawn dimly showed, through floating 
vapor, his humble dwelling standing, as he did among men, in utter solitude. But the 
blue swelling smoke reminded him that one heart still cherished for him and his boys 
a spotless and profound affection which age could not extinguish, nor misfortune lessen. 
Cheered by that consoling truth, and resolved, through every peril, to do his perfect 
duty, he withdrew the last glance he was ever to cast upon the home of his sorrows, 
and with aloud urging cry to his horses, that echoed ominously through the deep 
woods, he plunged down the eminence and gained the highroad to Boston. The beau- 
tiful sun of autumn was lighting him on his unattended expedition, ere the tender 
sufferers by orphanage, that springs not from the grave, awoke and looked vainly 
around for a father they would see no more. 

The fortune of others will often flourish most in the hands of the habitually unfor- 
tunate, and he who in his youth has toiled in hopelessness and in his manhood shrunk 
from the conflict of implacable animosities, where his own person or interest is uncon- 
cerned, may “win golden opinions from all sorts of men.” This Walter proved when 
utter poverty had exorcised the malign demon of his fate, and his prudence and saga- 
city contributed to prosperity and opulence not his own. Ere the lapse of a se’ennight, 
he had wisely discharged his office in Boston and was prepared to return with honor 
to render an account of his stewardship. Conscious that none could have fulfilled 
with better discretion the expectations of the farmer, he was returning, late at night, 
along Cornhill, (it bears a loftier appellation now,) sadly reflecting on the many sor- 
rows and abasements to which, in his brief pilgrimage, he had been singularly exposed ; 
but his thoughts had lost in their humility much of the bitter exasperation whicli his 
trials had been previously calculated to inspire. He was now utterly alone, and his 
hoarded affections, defying the wrong, the opprobium, the desertion, and despair of 
other years, burst from the fountain of his heart in a tumultuous flood. He again 
met Elizabeth in the assemblies of youth, and his spirit luxuriated in her winning 
smile; he led her to the altar of Love and felt that her presence was paradise; he- 
clasped his firstborn to his bosom, and exclaimed, “I am too blest for earth in the 
possession of all that makes the bliss of heaven.” Then suecessive seasons of reward- 
ed industry and calm enjoyment and enlarged influence floated over his soul and re- 
newed their various scenes to his melancholy contemplation. With a fascinated fond- 
ness, a delirious devotion, he still dwelt upon the memory of his dishonoured wife ; 
and, as the eastern convict, doomed to approach the terrible upas and gather up its 
poison, looks earnestly at each trembling step for some faint impression of a returning 
footprint—some vestige of safely accomplished penance ;—so Colebrooke, even against 
his prouder and purer nature yet dared to hope that Elizabeth might be rescued from 
her desperation—might even be restored—he did almost think—to her motherless chil- 
dren in the forest. Mitigated by the balmy breath of affection, even her guilt seemed 
less unpardonable, less meriting direful punishment than at its first commission, and 
in the humbled spirit of poor Walter, thus wandering in his loneliness, the thought 
that she might discover his solitary home of banishment, lament the error of her sad 
temptation, and implore the forgiveness which he was, even now, too much disposed 
to grant, came over his grieved mind like the breath of paradise, and revived the bu- 
ried feelings of a time when earth was like the vestibule of an cternal temple in the 
skies. 

While thus, amidst his mournful and perilous thoughts, he was building again the 
sacred altar of the heart, he did not remark a tattered and pallid figure which had fre- 
quently crossed his path and solicited his attention. Absorbed in his own visions, he 
depended not upon his senses for aid, but moved on mechanically, without lifting his 
eyés from the pavement, upon which they were fixed with unconscious earnestness, 
until he turned into the ill lighted and narrow street which led to his humble inn. Nor 
would he then have discovered distinctly any object in his path but for a sound scarcely 
articulate, which fell suddenly upon his ear. Alive to every indication of distress, he 
ejaculated, “ Who called so sadly?” for at that moment, he did not discover an ema- 
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ciated female form shrinking into the shadow of a gateway. “One,” replied a voice, 
hollow with famine and agony and disgrace, “one who had friends once—who has 
none now; who was loved, and who dishonoured that love; who sought ease and 
wealth by desertion and perfidy, and has been rewarded by infamy and houseless 
want.” Colebrooke heard these words rapidly uttered by a faltering voice with pain- 
ful attention, and replied in accents of sorrow: “Too many such as you describe 
haunt the darkened wayside, and prey upon yet uncorrupted humanity; yet, not the 
less, from my heart I pity them. How can I relieve you? I have not gold of my 
own—for Providence saw fit in its inscrutable dispensations, to deprive me of my 
youth’s heritage—but I think that in such a cause as this I may use a pittance of 
another’s portion.” As he spoke in the distinct and manly voice of happier feelings 
and better days, he advanced a few paces to a solitary lamp, and opening his pocket- 
book, took a small note from the roll and went forward to present it to the wanderer. 
But he had scarcely moved three paces, ere the female sprung from her hiding. 
place, and with a shriek that passed through Colebrooke’s heart and brain, dashed her- 
self violently upon the street. Amazed and distressed at this unaccountable phrenzy, 
he hastened to raise her, when she started from the earth with the quickness of terror 
and despair, threw open her shredded and squalid cloak, and, dashing the long, half- 
grey and matted locks from her forehead, shrieked out, “ Walter—Walter Colebrooke! 
do you know me? Do you know the wife who wronged you—the mother that left 
her babes for a paramour—the wretch who plunged into vice and found despair—who 
fled from the temple of her God and entered the hell—the earthly hell of neverdying 
remorse?” ° 

Who shall depict the terrible agony of that moment? ‘There in the utter wretch. 
edness and abandonment of poverty and crime, stood the once beautiful and beloved 
Elizabeth—pale, famished, and hopeless—her dark eyes glaring from their sunken 
sockets with an expression of mingled horror and ferocity, her bloodless lips quivering 
with unutterable thoughts, and every feature of her once worshipped countenance dis- 
torted by that anguish which has neither counterpart nor comforter—the one awful 
pang of selfcondemnation. Before her stood Colebrooke—but I cannot paint his feel- 
ings or his face at such a moment as this. Had all the fears and tortures of all time 
been condensed into one single cup of madness; had the countless floods of afiliction 
drowned his soul, and the fires of persecution lapt up the very lifebleod of his heart, 
he could not have exhibited a more awful statue. Fixed, as if fascinated, upon that 
countenance, every line of which coiled like serpents when the poison is pouring 
through every vein, his eyes seemed not to behold her; strained to the most intense 
degree of human suffering, his ears heard nothing but that one name, Elizabeth; 
wrought to agony that has no voice, his spirit sunk beneath the horror of his fate, and 
the earth and skies whirled around, above, and below him, amidst a chaos of undis 
tinguishable light and darkness. . 

“Dost thou not know me, Colebrooke? I would not again defraud you. Look 
not on me thus, Walter! oh, let me once more utter that blasphemed name! look not 
thus—curse me—pour upon me the hottest maledictions of your righteous wrath— 
but let me hear your voice, Walter—oh, gaze not thus on my guiltiness!—O God! 
O God!” she continued, laying her shrivelled and cold hand upon his dropped and 
unresisting arm, “I have murdered his mind—I have driven him mad by my accursed 
presence! Walter—O my poor deserted husband! gaze not so upon the void air— 
tell me—speak once—are your children alive and well—®mine, I would say, but dare 
not—are they all living, Walter?” But Colebrooke’s eyes changed not their riveted, 
awful, unconscious glare—not a muscle moved—not a sound was heard. He stood in 
life with the rigidity and pallor of death; and, but for a deep, irregular, and panting 
respiration, none would have thought that he had earthly being. “Silent! distracted 
by my guilt! Oh, Eternal Judge of heaven and earth! take my life, but restore him 
to himself! let thy just indignation rest on me, but spare him—spare him to the world 
he has not wronged—-to the children he adores!” 

The vain prayer had not passed her lips ere Walter, without stooping from his up. 
right position, fell like a lifeless rock upon the pavement. The slight hold and ex. 
hausted strength of Elizabeth had but little broken the violence of his fall, and he lay 
passive and stunned beneath the imploring cries and tears of the outcast. At that 
instant, a horrible thought seemed to seize upon her agonized memory, and, exerting 
all her force, she partially lifted him from the earth, chafed his deathlike hands and 
shrieked, “O Walter! Colebrooke! wake—wake—you will be murdered! O God! 
1 did—in the madness of my despair—of my famine—I did agree with two villains 
to rob in the streets to-night, and I should give the signal! They will be here without 
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it—Walter! wake—wake for the mercy of heaven! He hears me not—he will hear 
no more! They will plunder—they will murder him' Ho! help! help! help!” 
Unheard by those for whom it was intended, her ery quickly fell upon senses sharp- 
ened by famine, peril, and desperation. ‘The secreted associates of Elizabeth hurried 
up the loncly street with the eagerness of jaguars. ‘“ Not here—not here! remorse- 
less villains !—not here!” screamed the evil and maddened woman ;—* come not near 
him—I have given no signal—this is not the man—away—away! ” 

“Softly, mistress,” replied the fiercer robber, “this is as good as any—we’re in for’t 
—and he’s quieter now, thanks to you, my Lady! than some would be—come, let’s 
see what’s inside here.’ “Begone, ye pitiless monsters! I will raise the tuwn—ye 
shall hang for this—ho! watch! watch! watch!” The voice of Elizabeth, raised by 
excruciated feelings, went through the street and up the still beholding skies with ter. 
rible distinctness; but the robber had seized the purse in Colebrooke’s possession, and 
a second more would have seen him in safety with his plunder, but for the convulsive 
grasp of his late accomplice and present foe. “Loose your hold, woman! or my dirk 
shall do it. Let go, I say; you have called me villain—and you led me on to this— 
you have called me monster—and you planned the robbery—you .” “Help! 
murder! robbery! help!” shrieked the gasping woman, still clinging with the tenacity 
of death to the body of the plunderer. The robber struggled with gigantic strength 
to escape; he had no thought for words; the whole force of his nature was concen- 
trated, and he dragged the guilty woman some paces ere her obstinate perseverance 
and his own danger turned his corrupted and fearful soul into fury. Strong men were 
close upon him—the very breath of the foremost could he distinctly heard ; his sinewy 
hand was outstretched to seize the criminal. “Quick! quick!” gasped Elizabeth. 
The bright blade of a dagger glanced in the lamplight; the gory form of the guilty 
wife rolled on the earth, and the assassin fled like the winds of the desert. 

Three of the guardians of the night hastened in pursuit of the slayer; the remain- 
der stood around the fallen. They lifted Elizabeth gently, but the blood poured in a 
torrent from the deep vital wound, and, with scarcely a hope that any care or science 
could avail, they stanched the bubbling orifice and dispatched one of their number for 
a surgeon in the neighborhood. “ But who is this? another stabbed?” said the watch- 
man, bending over Walter. “He has been robbed—this woman gave the alarm,” 
replied his fellow, “though she seems little likely to use her trumpet voice again.” 
“ But he is dead,” rejoined the other, “or I have no skill in pulse or breath.” 

“Who speaks of death?” said Elizabeth, with the slow utterance of exhausted na- 
ture. “He was—my husband—once, and now—I have wronged—and killed him.” 

“ You did not strike the plundered man?” asked the watchman quickly. 

“ Not with my hand—but yet upon his heart,” answered Elizabeth, in the last feeble 
tones that ever vibrated on those pallid and polluted lips. 

The surgeon arrived to look upon the dead—for no life was left to restore. The 
papers found upon Colebrooke’s person gave his address and that of the merchant 
with whom he had recently dealt, and from a fall settlement'with whom he was re- 
turning to his inn. Little time was spent, therefore, in investigation; the Jury’s ver- 
dict satisfied all curiosity by proclaiming that Walter Colebrooke died by the bursting 
of a blood vessel near the heart, and his wife Elizabeth, by a wound inflicted by a per- 
son or persons unknown. In a lone and unvisited corner of a solitary churchyard, 
beyond the confines of Boston, repose the unhappy begs, whom nature fitted to re- 
ciprocate the joys she offered, but whom evil education doomed to a joyless life and 
an unnatural death. 

The history of female frailty is always the same. From the blush of offended puri- 
ty to the conscious smile over conversation, dubious or profane and highwrought de- 
scriptions of scenes, in which Love is not only the winged god of sentiment, but the 
infallible pontiff and judge of good and evil, is the first transition. From the suffer- 
ance of immorality in others to the commission of it in one’s own person, there is lit- 
tle gradation, and thence the path lies broad and unimpeded. Guilt and splendor and a 
hushed conscience—neglect, crimination, scorn, loathing, revenge and remorse follow 
with terrible velocity. ‘Then come shamelessness, despair, malady, the only poverty 
that mocks at relief, unsolaced death—and unhonored burial. Such was the road 
Elizabeth trod; such, thousands tread through life! 

Dalcho, returning from his Gold Coast expedition, and finding his unenviable repus 
tation less flagrant than he dreaded, became suddenly convinced that the cure of souls 
was a more profitable business than the death of bodics, and seriously convicted of 
the necessity of imposing upon the world’s credulity: wherefore, ere the departure of 
a twelyemonth, he was thoroughly converted into the disgraced and desecrated priest- 
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hood. To prevent the necessity of others asking the same favor, when denial would 
be dangerous, an opulent lady charitably bestowed her person and fortune upon the 
rescued slavesurgeon. Dalcho lived and flourished; for though he was execrated and 
shunned by the virtuous, the world cannot distinguish between religion and hypocrisy, 
talent and audacity, virtue and masked vice. No one fulminated his holy vengeance 
with more effect against every species of offence than the accursed seducer, and hoping 
to become a bishop of the flock, none lifted his eyes at the reading desk with greater 
fervor to the heavens; none poured his menaces and implorings forth with more sub- 
duing unction. The wronged husband, the ruined father, the guilty wife, and sinless 
children had been offered up on the moloch shrine of this leprosied and sacrilegious 
priest; but, on earth, the obscure and almost forgotten name of Colebrooke would not 
again be uttered to his soul, and the remembered ruse, he had played, was held to be 
an excellent jest or venial compliance with the feelings of nature. On the very day 
that Walter and Elizabeth lay cold side by side, in the sepulchre, he preached, from a 
carved pulpit, covered with scarlet and gold, to a fashionable congregation from the 
text, “Crucify, therefore, the flesh with its affections and lusts ;” and liberally dispensed 
temporal and deathless punishment to all who had neither the subtility to conceal 
vice beneath the robe of audacity, nor power to dare the world to the proof of its 
perpetration. - 

Seized ere he reached a refuge, tried, convicted, and sentenced to the felon’s doom— 
the life in death within forever impassable walls, the less guilty robber groaned in 
infamous bondage all his days, The assassin escaped from earth and agony on the 
gallows, amidst holy consolations, protracted prayers, psalm music, and evangelical 
hopes of forgiveness! So said the journals of the day; and from other examples of 
that magnificent charity which comforts the manacled murderer with revelations of 
paradise, we can not doubt the record was true, which said that penitence, when the 
deed was done and could not be repeated, and sudden sorrow for sins, which could not 
be again enjoyed, were considered a valid foundation for eternal bliss. 

Contrary to the approved and immemorial custom in such cases, the administrators 
of the law did actually restore to Mr Greenwood the money taken from the robber; 
and returning to his ample possessions, he bound himself by an oath never again to 
commit his interests into the hands of any man who had feeling enough to die for 
unmerited dishonor and a blighted name. 

Beneath the roof of their grandfather, the orphan children of sorrow found a re- 
fuge from the tempest; a home in the wilderness of being, where industry, honor and 
content walked calmly beneath the smile of God; and, often as his few white hairs 
streamed over their saddened faces, while he discoursed tearfully of his highhearted 
son, long buried feelings of early love, hope and ambition—the cloud painted anticipa- 
tions of a young father—came over the bereaved heart of the aged parent, and he 
would sigh and murmur in his dreams, “let not a thought soil the virgin purity of the 
betrothed; let not a whisper of indiscretion assail the wedded bosom, for better is the 
desert without a fountain than wedlock with distrust, love without wisdom, and chil- 
dren without inheritance!” 





ODE TO FRiENDSHIP. 
Written at the Age of Fifteen. 


Mount, mount, O muse, on towering wing, 
And from thy rich resources bring 
The thrilling touch, the magic string, 
The chaste seraphic fire; 
Divine Urania! aid my lays, 
While glowing in luxuriant, praise, 
The choral sympathy I raise, 
And sweep the golden Lyre. 


Soft, soft, the strain! hush’d be each fear, 

Dead ev'ry pang, dry every tear, 

Let no dark brooding cloud appear, 
Arise no shadowy form ; 
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Avaunt, rude, boisterous winds—away! 

Let rosy finger’d zephyrs play, 

Whilst nursling odours round him stray, 
And mock the threatening storm. 


Echo, forsake thy mystic cell, 

And to the rock and lonely dell 

No more repeat the lingering knell, 
But to the joyful vallies tell, 

The glories of my theme! 
°*Tis Friendship! fairest of the fair, 
With melting eyes, and fragrant hair 
More winning than love’s subtle snare, 
Beneath whose reign no dark despair, 
No haggard wo, no cankering care, 

No lurid lightenings gleam. 


Where’er thou art, how happy they, 
Exempt from broil and rude dismay, 
How gladly hail the dawn of day 

From pain and languor free ; 
And, Oh, how lost to bliss! to joy ! 
What shadows vain those thoughts employ, 
What chilling fears the hearts annoy, 

That never tasted thee! 


No princely state can bend thee fast, 

Where courtly breaths thy beauties blast, 

And pride and pomp too light to last, 
Assume thy outward form: 

A nation’s homage to beguile, 

Though rankling ’neath each gilded smile, 

Some curs’d design or sinful wile 
Creates an inward storm. 


*Tis virtue that thy treasure sways, 
Thou’rt warm’d to life within her blaze, 
The force her heavenly shield displays 
Alike defends the twain. 
Where’er thou art, there must she be; 
Ye claim no separate destiny, 
But both together reign. 


Oh, noblest, richest boon of Heaven, 
In bounteous grace to mortals given, 

Where shall I bound thy worth? 
E’en words that boast the heart’s pure glow, 
Breathe not the bliss that heart doth know, 
Nor heightning tints, save thine bestow, 
Celestial charms, on things below, 

A paradise on earth! 


When the bright goddess of the morn, 
Whose robes unsullied dews adorn, 
From star bestudded couch, doth rise, 
And blushing through the lucid skies, 
Leads in the golden day ; 
Not half so lovely doth she seem, 
(Nor half so radiant is her beam,) 
As thou, when in thy melting eye 
The trembling pearly tears we spy, 
Or, when those pearly tears do flow 
In pity for another’s woe, 


And all the soul display. 
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Not the gay lark that hails the dawn, 
Now tempts the sky, now skims the lawn, 
Nor plaintive philomel can be, 
In accent sweet compared with thee, 

Sad warbler of the grove! 
Thy voice can lull our woes to rest, 
Thy voice can soothe the tortur’d breast, 
Thy voice can present ills subdue, 
Thy voice can raptures past renew, 

And every pang remove. 


Come then, long exil’d charmer, come! 
My bosom is thy longing home; 
Beat in each pulse, throb in each vein, 
Let nought thy fond excess restrain, 
°*Tis thine,—'tis thine alone ; 
Borne down by thy resistless sway, 
J.et selfish passion prostrate lay ; 
While distant far from sceptre’s frown, 
Reason, shall be thy laurell’d crown, 
And the warm heart, thy throne. D. P. B. 





POETICAL PORTRAITS. 
Coleridge, Shelley, Bruce, Wolfe, Keats, Knowles. 


To those whom circumstances have prevented from enjoying the society of distin- 
guished men of letters, especially that portion of them who have applied themselves to 
poetry, a graphic but succinct description of the personal appearance and literary 
character of Coleridge may gratify a rational curiosity. All who maintain any just 
pretentions to literary acquirements, enter with more or less enthusiasm, into a know]- 
edge of the domestic habits, personal aspect, family alliances and secret history of the 
favourites of the muse. When brought before them by the pencil or the pen, they gaze 
intensely upon the reflected image, and admire’at once the features of the celebrated 
bard, and the creations of that genius, which they have long been accustomed to reve- 
rence. 

Few, who peruse with pleasure the productions of men of genius, are content to pass 
through life without some knowledge of the man, whose writings have beguiled their 
hours of retirement and infused new beauty into their intellectual existence. When 
such opportunities occur, the mind compares what it comtemplates with the picture 
which the imagination has created and unfolded; and the ideal image stands by the 
side of the portrait of truth, adorning and adorned—pleasing, at once, by the resem- 
blance and the contrast. It is true, the delineations of fancy will often prove as vi- 
sionary as the wonders of a dream; but the immediate disappointment will, not unfre- 
quently, give place to emotions of pleasure. 

None of this disappointment and subsequent revival of former conceptions, however, 
will be experienced by any one, who has enjoyed the presence and conversation of 
Coleridge. Destined by nature to occupy a distinguished station in society; educated 
in the most liberal manner, at the first preparatory school, and the first university in 
England ; possessed in early life of the best opportunities to signalize his talents and 
acquirements ; he has, apparently, adopted and individualized the allegory of Dr John- 
son, by proving that great and indolent genius may be easily surpassed by slow though 
industrious application. This must be understood, however, as applicable only to his 
published works; for, perhaps, there is not in Christendom one individual devoted to 
literature, who has contributed through his inimitable private conversation with literary 
friends, such copious treasures of eloquence and learning. 

That master-genius, which might have assumed ahd upheld the first station in En- 
glish literature, is beautifully portrayed upon a face and brow, that might, if represented 
in marble, be mistaken for those of the Belvidere Apollo. Though on the verge 
of sixty, though he has been, for years, a more inveterate opium eater than the veriest 
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Osmanlee, though poverty has been his allotment and trials have been appointed 
unto him—yet Coleridge still retains that ethereal brightness of eye, that majesty of 
brow, that compressed thoughtfulness of lip, and that talismanic power of countenance 
combined, which rendered him, in other years, a marked and remarkable man. At a 
first introduction, his noble presence rests upon the eye, like the apparition of some 
lofty spiritual being on the soul of the prophet. He moves before you with the digni- 
fied step, the high bearing, the sublime aspect of one who is familiar with the deepest 
mysteries of earth, and sea, and sky—of one, whose mind has traversed the universe, 
and returned laden with the treasures of every beautifu) and wnknown region. 

This silent reverence, however, soon changes into devoted admiration and love. 
The magic of his address, the visible kindness of his nature, the affectionate earnest- 
ness of the interest he manifests in your affairs, the beauty of his language, and the 
charm he diffuses almost immediately over every subject introduced, link your affec 
tions with those of the accomplished philosopher and imaginative poet who addresses 
you. You gaze upon his broad, high, pale brow, crowned with clustering hairs, that 
reveal the blight of time, and on his open though deep-settled hazle eyes, that seem for 
ever to revel among things invisible to ordinary perception, with mingled awe and de- 
light. His aquiline nose, curved lips, cheeks furrowed by intense thought, and beau- 
tiful neck, at the first glance prove, that, in earlier life, he must have been as remarka- 
ble for the noble manliness of his person as he has always been for the splendour of 
his genius, the purity of his morals, and the depth of ns domestic love. 

In his Biographia Literaria, Coleridge restricts his remarks almost literally within 
the compass of his title. The refined delicacy of his nature revolted from personal 
publicity ; his eloquently defended, though almost incomprehensible opinions on poli- 
tics, metaphysics, and sublimated poetics occupied all his attention, when he might 
have been much more entertainingly employed on his various personal history. It is 
true, he gives us, with fearless confidence in his own greatness, the most humilitating 
story of his laborious but fruitless attempt to establish The Friend ; and, during its 
relation, we feel a degree of interest in his history, which the Lake School of Poetry, 
and the misnamed philosophy of the mystifying Kant, could never excite in a rational 
mind. But, gencrally, his whole soul seems to revel in idealities and mysteries, which 
no human being can comprehend ; and the reader soon tires amidst the developement 
of those theories, which have neither rationality, nor reality, nor any human interest. 

Yet, at intervals, as through a matted maze of underwood, you catch some glimpses 
of natural feeling and moral beauty. Among his highwrought but unprofitable dis- 
qguisitions, he sometimes, almost unconsciously, admits the beautiful spirits who are 
subject to his invocation. We bchold him wandering over meadows, by the woody 
river-bank at the hour of sunrise, on the hills, or down some dell, where wild flowers 
blossom and fade, and die unknown but to the solitary worshipper of nature. We ad- 
mire and love his large benevolence, the gentleness that attends him like a sainted 
shade, the power that creates, and the piety that cherishes all that is created. We fol- 
low him to his rural home, and rejoice to perceive that his sensibility, unlike that of 
Sterne, illustrates and exemplifies itself in words of kindness and deeds of affection, to- 
wards the wile of his bosom, and the interesting family with which heaven has re- 
warded the generosity of his heart. 

The poet has spent the chief part of his life inrural retirement. At an early age he 
was married to the sister of Mrs Southey; and the friendship which had previously 
commenced between the Laureate and the author of Remorse, was confirmed and 
perpetuated by his alliance. The mother of a large family, (one of which, Hartley Col- 
eridge, the eldest son, has already appeared as a various and successful author,) Mrs 
Coleridge proved equally an admirable wife and interesting companion to the man of 
letters. In his minor poems, her devoted husband frequently refers to her in terms the 
most affectionate, and with commendations apparently the best deserved and bestowed; 
and the affection of a father, which often bursts out like the light of morning, glows 
with the most intense and brillrant fervour. 


‘ Dear babe! that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies, 

And momentary pauses of the thought ! 

My babe so beautiful! it thrills my heart 

With tender gladness thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou shalt learn far other lore, 
And in far other scenes! For I was reared 

In the great city, pent mid cloisters dim, 
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And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe ! shalt wander, like a breeze, 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their depth both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags; so thou shalt see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language, which thy God 

Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in himself.” 


Of the more extended productions of Coleridge, the tragedy entitled “ Remorse,” is 
the most equally sustained and powerful. Though, in this age of mimes, pantomimes, 
extravaganzas, farces, and burlettas, a learned pig, or practising bear would triumph 
over the highest display of tragic power, yet the Remorse, although unsuccessful on 
the stage, will long be read by the lovers of the legitimate drama, and admired as one 
of the finest tragedies of the age. But, in another province, Coleridge has left all com- 
petitors behind. His most unique and inimitable “ Ancient Mariner,” though occasion- 
ally tinged with the affectation of Wordsworth, is an admirable display of imaginative 
power, graphic skill, and thrilling language. It is no small compliment to the author, 
that almost the whole magnificent idea of the London plague in Galt’s Rothclan was 
adopted from his description of the doomed ship entering the port, with a dead crew 
standing immoveably upright in their several places! 

While it affords us pleasure to contemplate the personal character of this excellent 
man, we cannot. but lament that he has wasted his almost unparalleled gifts and en- 
dowments in comparatively trifling efforts, and suffered his noble mind to fall indo- 
lently back upon itseli, as if reckless of the glory which might have attended him. 

Some of the poet’s most remarkable pieces were produced during his residence in 
Germany and Switzerland. In his “Hymn before sunrise in the vale of Chamouny,” 
we mect with much sublimity of thought and expression. Addressing Mont Blanc, he 
Bays : 

. “ O dread and silent mount! | gazed upon thee 

Till thou still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish trom thy thought ; entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone !” 


—a fine transition from the created to the Creator ! 
Again, apostrophising the Alpine torrents: 


“« Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came) 

Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ?” 


He answers the sublime inquiry : 


‘GOD! let the torrents like a shout of nations 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, GOD! 

GOD! sing ye meadows-streams, with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pinegroves with your soft and soullike sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice—yon piles of snow, 


And in their perilous fall shall thunder, GOD !” 
He resumes his address to Mont Blanc: 


“Thou kingly spirit thronged among the hills! 
Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to Heaven ! 
Great Hierarch ! tell theu the silent sky, 

And tell the stars and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises GOD !” 


The beauty of the following passage is of a different kind : 


“ Methinks, it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music slumbering on its instrument!” 
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Osmanlee, though poverty has been his allotment and trials have been appointed 
unto him—yet Coleridge still retains that ethereal brightness of eye, that majesty of 
brow, that compressed thoughtfulness of lip, and that talismanic power of countenance 
combined, which rendered him, in other years, a marked and remarkable man. Ata 
first introduction, his noble presence rests upon the eye, like the apparition of some 
lofty spiritual being on the soul of the prophet. He moves before you with the digni- 
fied step, the high bearing, the sublime aspect of one who is familiar with the deepest 
mysteries of earth, and sea, and sky—of one, whose mind has traversed the universe, 
and returned laden with the treasures of every beautiful and wnknown region. 

This silent reverence, however, soon changes into devoted admiration and love. 
The magic of his address, the visible kindness of his nature, the affectionate earnest- 
ness of the interest he manifests in your affairs, the beauty of his language, and the 
charm he diffuses almost immediately over every subject introduced, link your affec 
tions with those of the accomplished philosopher and imaginative poet who addresses 
you. You gaze upon his broad, high, pale brow, crowned with clustering hairs, that 
reveal the blight of time, and on his open though deep-settled hazle eyes, that seem for 
ever to revel among things invisible to ordinary perception, with mingled awe and de- 
light. His aquiline nose, curved lips, cheeks furrowed by intense thought, and beau- 
tiful neck, at the first glance prove, that, in earlier life, he must have been as remarka- 
ble for the noble manliness of his person as he has always been for the splendour of 
his genius, the purity of his morals, and the depth of ns domestic love. 

In his Biographia Literaria, Coleridge restricts his remarks almost literally within 
the compass of his title. The refined delicacy of his nature revolted from personal 
publicity ; his eloquently defended, though almost incomprehensible opinions on poli- 
tics, metaphysics, and sublimated poetics occupied all his attention, when he might 
have been much more entertainingly employed on his various personal history. It is 
true, he gives us, with fearless confidence in his own greatness, the most humilitating 
story of his laborious but fruitless attempt to establish The Friend ; and, during its 
relation, we feel a degree of interest in his history, which the Lake School of Poetry, 
and the misnamed philosophy of the mystifying Kant, could never excite in a rational 
mind. But, gencrally, his whole soul seems to revel in idealities and mysteries, which 
no human being can comprehend ; and the reader soon tires amidst the developement 
of those theorics, which have neither rationality, nor reality, nor any human interest. 

Yet, at intervals, as through a matted maze of underwood, you catch some glimpses 
of natural feeling and moral beauty. Among his highwrought but unprofitable dis- 
quisitions, he sometimes, almost unconsciously, admits the beautiful spirits who are 
subject to his invocation. We bchold him wandering over meadows, by the woody 
river-bank at the hour of sunrise, on the hills, or down some dell, where wild flowers 
blossom and fade, and die unknown but to the solitary worshipper of nature. We ad- 
mire and love his large benevolence, the gentleness that attends him like a sainted 
shade, the power that creates, and the piety that cherishes all that is created. We fol- 
low him to his rural home, and rejoice to perceive that his sensibility, unlike that of 
Sterne, illustrates and exemplifies itself in words of kindness and deeds of affection, to- 
wards the wiie of his bosom, and the interesting family with which heaven has re- 
warded the generosity of his heart. 

The poet has spent the chief part of his life inrural retirement. At an early age he 
was married to the sister of Mrs Southey; and the friendship which had previously 
commenced between the Laureate and the author of Remorse, was confirmed and 
perpetuated by his alliance. The mother of a large family, (one of which, Hartley Col- 
cridge, the eldest son, has already appeared as a various and successful author,) Mrs 
Coleridge proved equally an admirable wife and interesting companion to the man of 
letters. In his minor poems, her devoted husband frequently refers to her in terms the 
most affectionate, and with commendations apparently the best deserved and bestowed ; 
and the affection of a father, which often bursts out like the light of morning, glows 
with the most intense and brilltant fervour. 


‘ Dear babe! that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies, 

And momentary pauses of the thought ! 

My babe so beautiful! it thrills my heart 

With tender gladness thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou shalt learn far other lore, 
And in far other scenes! For I was reared 

In the great city, pent mid cloisters dim, 
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And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe ! shalt wander, like a breeze, 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 

Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their depth both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags; so thou shalt see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language. which thy God 

Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in himself.” 


Of the more extended productions of Coleridge, the tragedy entitled “ Remorse,” is 
the most equally sustained and powerful. Though, in this age of mimes, pantomimes, 
extravaganzas, farces, and burlettas, a learned pig, or practising bear would triumph 
over the highest display of tragic power, yet the Remorse, although unsuccessful on 
the stage, will long be read by the lovers of the legitimate drama, and admired as one 
of the finest tragedies of the age. But, in another province, Coleridge has left all com- 
petitors behind. His most unique and inimitable “ Ancient Mariner,” though occasion- 
ally tinged with the affectation of Wordsworth, is an admirable display of imaginative 
power, graphic skill, and thrilling language. It is no small compliment to the author, 
that almost the whole magnificent idea of the London plague in Galt’s Rothelan was 
adopted from his description of the doomed ship entering the port, with a dead crew 
standing immoveably upright in their several places! 

While it affords us pleasure to contemplate the personal character of this excellent 
man, we cannot. but lament that he has wasted his almost unparalleled gifts and en- 
dowments in comparatively trifling efforts, and suffered his noble mind to fall indo- 
lently back upon itselt, as if reckless of the glory which might have attended him. 

Some of the poet’s most remarkable pieces were produced during his residence in 
Germany and Switzerland. In his “Hymn before sunrise in the vale of Chamouny,” 
we mect with much sublimity of thought and expression. Addressing Mont Blanc, he 
Bays : 

4 “ O dread and silent mount! | gazed upon thee 

Till thou still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from thy thought; entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone !” 


—a fine transition from the created to the Creator! 
Again, apostrophising the Alpine torrents: 


“« Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came) 

Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ?” 


He answers the sublime inquiry : 


‘GOD! let the torrents like a shout of nations 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, GOD ! 

GOD! sing ye meadows-streams, with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pinegroves with your soft and soullike sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice—yon piles of snow, 


And in their perilous fall shall thunder, GOD !” 
He resumes his address to Mont Blanc: 


“Thou kingly spirit thronged among the hills! 
Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to Heaven ! 
Great Hierarch ! tell theu the silent sky, 

And tell the stars and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises GOD !” 


The beauty of the following passage is of a different kind : 


‘“* Methinks, it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music slumbering on its instrument!” 
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In the reported conversation with Byron it is said that Shelley, an excellent German 
scholar, and Lewis, equally distinguished in Teutonic literature, declined, in favour of Col- 
eridge, the exclusive prerogative of translations from the Weimar literati; and, it is cer- 
tain, were it not for his indolence, no one could maintain the privilege with more abi- 
lity, nor do equal honour to the splendid productions of the continental poets. During 
an interesting conversation with Mrs Joanna Baillie, upon the subject of this paper, 
that celebrated poctess observed, that, although his Ancient Mariner wasa noble crea- 
tion, yet she much more admired his Dark Ladye. Search, however, has been made in 
vain for this fine poem. 

Whether we contemplate Coleridge in his personal or poetic relations, we find abund- 
ant reason to indulge and express the most unequivocal respect for his private virtues, 
admiration for his profound acquisitions in English and foreign erudition, and grati- 
tude for the pleasure which many of his productions have conferred on the lovers of 
poetry. 

SHELLEY. 


Sue ey, the eldest son of a British baronet, began his fatal career by espousing 
the most execrable doctrines in morals, politics, and religion. While yet a youthful 
member of the university, with a daring temerity not more reprehensible for its im- 
piety than its folly, he compiled from the works of the French and German atheists, 
and printed and published a pamphlet, every line of which was equally odious to the 
rational unbeliever and the true-hearted Christian. Though yet in his boyhood, when 
he was summoned before the magnates of his college to answer to the general ac- 
cusation, far from seeking escape under a denial of the act, or penitence for its accom- 
plishment, he openly defied the gray-haired theologians, and attempted to vindicate the 
creed of Voltaire. The immediate consequence of his foolhardiness may be easily im- 
agined; he was expelled the university, shunned by former friends, deserted by his 
father, and driven forth upon the world, without wisdom to direct or funds to sup- 
port him. ‘The world was not his friend nor the world’s law;’ his unreserved opinions 
were directly opposed to the established religious and political canons of his native 
land, and, in the recklessness of unrelieved distress, he was fain to adopt the society 
and profligate career of associates, who were unrestrained in their excesses by any 
present or future fear. Thus the natural but impolitic indignation of his father only 
ratified the evil which he intended to correct, and haughty impenitence sprung up be- 
neath the burthen of his misery. 

One would: suppose that mankind, however they scorn precept, might be instructed 
by example; but age follows age, and generation after generation disappears, and the 
same follies are still predominant. Punishment, to be salutary, should be tempered 
by mercy, especially when inflicted by a paternal hand; for ten thousand instances il- 
lustrate the unremembered truth, that the fiery spirit of youth can never be redeemed 
from the peril of disobedience by the stern command or even the curses of a father. 
Forgetful of this, the offended baronet offered his outcast son no refuge from his mise- 
ries, sought no knowledge of his pursuits, and appeared regardless of the fate that 
might attend him. From the humiliation of a spirit, waiting to be again received 
into favour, to the dark haughtiness of a banished heart, there is a quick and fearful 
transition. Day after day followed each other not more regularly than Shelley listened 
for the knock of the postman; but no tidings came. He inquired; his father had 
been in London, but had gone again. He wrote, but no answer followed. His hum- 
bled spirit was exasperated; he earned money by advocating atheism and opposing 
government in the radical prints; he felt himself abandoned, and in turn he aban- 
doned all who had ceased to care for him. In a twelvemonth, he ran away from 
London with a boardingschool beauty, and spent many months in Scotland with as 
much pleasure as unwedded lovers, who live in defiance of the laws of God, can expect 
to receive from his hand. 

He had now put the seal upon his father’s ban; but he little cared what he or 
the world thought, so long as he was blessed by the smiles of his beloved. ‘These were 
doomed to vanish soon. During his temporary absence, the partner of his guilt, ac- 
tuated by the horror of her situation, threw herself into a deep river, and was brought 
forth a corpse. On such a mind as Shelley’s this awful consummation was calculated 
to produce the most disastrous effects. Trouble and affliction, however accumulated, 
never melted his nature nor rendered it pliable to the touches of reason and 

lovingkindness. He gazed upon each successive stroke of the thunderbolt, upon 
cach molechill added to the mountain of his curses, as a newer and more exciting 
impulse to revenge; and the most charitable construction we can extend to his 
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writings is the belief that his manifold disasters, vicissitudes and trials thoroughly de- 
ranged his mind, led him to look upon the world as his sworn enemy, and, like Rous- 
seau, to desire to grapple with the Being whose existence he denied, but whose omni- 

potence he felt. He plunged into the darkness of his creed; he revelled in unintelli- 

gible mysteries; he recited his woes in touching strains; and the bitterness of his 

spirit pervaded every stanza of his poetry. His mind was restless, and sought relief 
from anything that could engage its powers ; his fine energies were, therefore, wasted 

in bewildered gropings through the darkness of future destiny, and moaning discon- 

tent over‘everything on earth. He rushed from England to Italy, and from Italy to 

England, like an unblest spirit. Neither the charms of Byron’s friendship nor the 

kind heartedness of Leigh Hunt could compose his troubled mind, or relieve his 

bursting heart. Like Savage, he wandered beyond the knowledge of his friends, and 

more than once the heir of a baronetcy and £3000 a year, was doomed to make the 

streets of London his only shelter, while cold and hungry, weary and alone. 

In the midst of these distresses his Queen Mab appeared; and the withering se- 
verity of all orthodox reviewers attended his poem with the same immitigable reitera- 
tion as persecution pursued the illfuted but gifted author. The metaphysical myste- 
riousness, the sceptical sentiments, the vague terrors and churchyard horrors of that 
poem were all obvious to the dimmest perception, while its hidden beauty, its delicate 
refinement of thought and imagery, and its admirable idiomatic style were as little 
perceptible to superficial readers, as the clear water of the river is to the clown who 
hobbles over the ice. Shelley was disgusted with society in all its forms; he was 
dissatisfied with the existence of everything natural, moral, and political ; he confound- 
ed the reformer with the poet, and, in the latter capacity, imagined an Arcadian Utopia, 
which in the former, he proposed to people with every grace and charity. His devia- 
tions from the canons of criticism and the social laws were soon deterred by the giants 
who guarded them; and the friendless poet was thrown back upon himself with a 
mighty arm which might have crushed him but dared not. 

After almost incredible sufferings from poverty and persecution, Shelley was partially 
reconciled to his father ; and about the same time, he allied himself to the beautiful, ac- 
complished, and gifted daughter of William Godwin and Mary Wolstonccraft. Educated 
in the doctrines of her intellectual but erring mother, and, with much of the mind, 
inheriting all the strong prejudices of her father, Miss Godwin affected to despise the 
chains of matrimony, and to rise above the common vassalage of her sex; but, though 
she was the same faithful and devoted wife before as after the consummation of 
marriage, yet, she did not pause to think what moral ruin the universal adoption of her 
creed and practice would spread over the world. It is most lamentable that the 
deism of Godwin and the libertinism of Wolstonecraft should have been associated, 
in such a mind as Miss Godwin’s, with the irresponsible atheism of Shelley. Had 
her deep affections united themselves lawfully to a pious and kindred heart, they 
might have won her to the cross she trampled on and the God whose being she denied : 
but, fascinated by the intellectual qualities of Shelley, and content to follow the exam- 
ple of her mother, she debased the spirit that might have soared to heaven, and lost 
the friendship of all who respected the institutions of the society they adorned. 

Upon a large annuity allowed him by his father, Shelley, with Miss Godwin, removed 
into the country; and many months passed away more happily than the misguided 
poet had hitherto experienced. 

There he produced many poems, and, among others, that wonderful creation of 
genius, Alastor, or The Spirit of Solitude. 

In this strange emanation of his power, the poet has wandered through thos? invi- 
sible regions, and drank at those fountains of early light, where his spirit always re- 
vels in ecstacy. Throughout the poem he has scattered much beautiful description, but 
we often turn away in wonder at the purpose of its introduction. The splendour of 
his imagination gleams upon a mass of broken gems—gorgeous, but valueless, and 
the gloom of his doubting heart hangs over his highest thought, like the smoke of the 
battle over the triumph of death. He yearns after something beyond attainment, and, 
like all who pursue the dictates of abtruse argument rather than the impulse of an incor- 
ruptible heart, he is invariably unhappy, while he exerts all the power of his mind to 
make his reader so. Leigh Hunt esteems this poem one of the finest productions 
of the age. We do not object to the language, for that is pure old English, but to 
the dark thoughts and heathen sentiments of Alastor, and these will forever deter 
the Christian from its perusal. 

The Cenci, a tragedy produced about this period, though it has met with even a se- 
verer fate than Miss Baillie’s De Montfort, or Mrs Hemans’ Vespers of Palermo, or 
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Coleridge’s Remorse, or Lamb’s Woodville, is pronounced by all who have read it, 
one of the most powerful plays which have adorned English literature. The charac- 
ters are beautifully delineated, the plot artfully managed, and the denouement judi- 
ciously accomplished. Had Shelley always written like this, or never written any 
thing more, The Cenci might have held that exalted rank upon the stage and in the 
closet, from which it is now excluded by the name of the author. 

Unaccustomed to economy, and, like all men of genius, profuse in his liberality, 
Shelley was soon reduced to perplexing straits, and obliged to leave England to recruit 
his finances in Italy. Here he became the familiar friend of Byron; and his wounded 
spirit was frequently consoled by the honest praises of the exile. Byron admired his 
genius though he deprecated his sentiments ; for amid all his errors, this master genius 
never wandered from a secret credence, or perhaps apprehension of the truth revealed. 
His mind was too exalted not to seek an Almighty mind, and we have abundant reason to 
believe, that, in his latter years, he often lamented the scepticism of his youth. During 
the remainder of his brief and tumultuous life, Shelley reposed in quiet; but in the 

ropagation of radicalism and infidelity, his mind was more active than ever. The 
Revolt of Islam, if it could be comprehended with less study than the Principia of 
Newton, would do great injury to young minds; but fortunately the very title is in- 
comprehensible to ordinary readers, and the whole production is a mass of splendid 
absurdities. 'The most beautiful language is employed without purpose, and the finest 
images brought forth to array his visions of a political millennium. 

The last production of Shelley was his elegy on the death of Keats. It is equally 
remarkable for its singular poetic beauty and its severe crimination of Croker, the 
savage reviewer of Keats. Mournfully he laments his departed friend, without ap- 
prehending that his words would soon be applicable to himself. Even while he poured 
out his lamentations, the doom had gone forth against him—and it was speedily ful- 
filled. 

When he parted from Mrs Shelley (such, at his request, she had become,) to go 
upon a sailing excursion with Captain Williams, he little thought that a strict ac- 
count of his thoughts and deeds would be required of him before they met again. 
The day was beautiful and the sky serene, but a gust of wind suddenly arose, the boat 
upset and the friends were drowned. After a long immersion, the body of Shelley 
was found and buried by Byron; and his wife with two children returned to Lon- 
don. ‘With the talents of an angel a man may be a fool.” We wish Mrs Shelley 
would remember that a woman may be the same, and present the world with no 
more such works, as Valperga, and the Last Man. She possesses a noble mind and 
writes with almost unequalled powers, but she, as well as Lady Morgan, must have 
made the discovery that the wanton sacrifice of all the heart (the household female 
heart, especially) holds invaluable and sacred, tends but little to recommend her wri- 
tings to millions whose only happiness lies beyond this world. 


MICHAEL BRUCE. 


In a brief but affecting biography prefixed to his poems, Lord Craig has given the 
only information of which we are possessed relative to Michael Bruce; he was the 
son of an humble and pious Scottish cottager, who restricted his own limited expendi- 
tures to give him a free education, and was rewarded by the high expectations whieh 
his youth excited. But these were all rendered vain by that deadly foe to human 
life, consumption. In his twentyfirst year, the scholar and poet was hurried away 
from all his pictured scenes of happiness and fame, and his broken hearted mother left 
to bewail her irretrievable loss. Most of his poetry was composed while he suffered 
under the influence of disease, and while he moved, like a shadow, among the woods, 
and held eloquent communion with nature, or, with a flushed cheek, talked of earthly 
bliss to his love, who well knew that he was journeying to a happier world. It is soft, 
and kind, and gentle, as his own heart—gentle as the lapse of the summer rivulet-— 
bright as the moonbeam that shone upon his wanderings—and melancholy as the 
poor girl who mournfully listened to his tale of hope. He never speaks of fame, but his 
whole spirit glows with that fire which lights the altar of immortality. With him life 
had no cares, no agitations, no remorse ; and he avoided all anxious thoughts, by send- 
ing forth his spirit to admire the works of God, and resigning himself wholly to his 
will. ‘The genius of Michael Bruce and that of the young German poet Korner were 
remarkably in contrast. Unlike the gallant hero of the sword and lyre, his spirit shrunk 
from war and tumult, and he enjoyed pleasure as exquisite on his still and lonely bed 
of lingering death, as thrilled the soul of Korner, when it parted from the battlefield 
to seek its everlasting abode. In the one, all was mildness and simplicity, in the other, 
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patriotism and sublimity. Each was fitted for his station: Bruce to console and com- 
fort his weeping mother, from whom he was soon to part; Korner to claim admira- 
tion, and to perpetuate an exalted fame. With calm philosophy, or rather Christian 
resignation, Bruce wanders and moralizes among the woods and waters of Lochle- 
ven; with martial gallantry, Korner wakes his countrymen to avenge their rights by 
the trumpet notes of his “Wild Hunting of Lutzow.” In his parting clegy, Bruce 
bids a tender, pathetic, and holy farewell to all he loves on earth, and sinks to his final 
rest, mourned, but not lamented; Korner lies wounded on the cold ground at Asperne, 
and pours forth his last hymn to the God of battles, with the same sublimity of genius 
which had marked his brief but bright career. They both fell in their youth, they both 
were devout christians. The pati of the German hero blazed with a grander light, 
but the mild radiance of the Scottish poet comes over the heart like a dream of 
beauty. 
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Charles Wolfe, the author of The Burial of Sir John Moore, was not less remark- 
able for his modesty, than his genius and erudition. His few poems were produced at 
long intervals, and suggested more by opportune occasion, or irresisitible inspiration 
than any desire of fame. Devoting himself equally to his duties in the college and 
the church, he was not less coy with the muses than they are reputed to be with their 
votaries. He felt that higher offices than any appertaining to the minstrel or poet, 
had been assumed and must be maintained by him. He was not hurried away by 
that desire of distinction, which has too often rendered the poet unhappy, but accom- 
plished the tasks which he assumed, with the same patience that marked the labours 
of Gray. During the angry contention among impudent competitors for the honour 
of having produced The Burial of Sir John Moore, Mr Wolfe entertained an opi- 
nion so modest of his inimitable poem, that he did not deem it worth notoriety to claim 
the authorship; but his friends, when he was no more, rescued this imperishable monu- 
ment to his genius, from the hasty clutch of imposters, and exposed them to the 
shame they so deeply merited. Such an instance of unconscious power and disre- 
gard of distinction seldom occurs. 

The poems of Wolfe are characterised by simplicity of expression, strong senti- 
ment, purity and pathos. His images are not huddled one upon another in undis- 
tinguishable redundancy, but shadowed among his thoughts, like moonlight among 
the woods. He discourses on human mutability with the jealous beauty, not with 
the stern austerity of a precisian, but the gentle persuasion of a philosopher and a 
christian divine. Unlike the polemic, who loses all discretion in his zeal, he does not 
hurry into the noisy din of strife, resolved to be victor or vanquished; but meets his 
opponent on neutral ground, and sends him back to his entrenchments ashamed to 
protract the warfare. He advances no opinion, however indisputable, in direct defiance 
of prejudice, but, lamenting his dissent from the fond belief of others, gradually counter- 
acts their errors, and wins them to the cause of truth. His writings prove him to have 
been a meek and untiring apostle of his faith: and his premature death is to be lamented 
both by the lover of genuine poetry, and by those who wish well to the interests of 
piety and virtue. 

Of all the productions of Wolfe, The Burial of Sir John Moore has acquired and 
deserved the highest reputation. It is brief, but admirable; not an image is misap- 
plied; not a word expletive. It moves with a solemn pomp like the burial it describes; 
and touches, by its pathos, the finest sympathies of the heart. All the customary ob- 
sequies are dispensed with, and the noble chief is buried as he fell. 

By this sublime hymn of death, Wolfe has immortalized both his own and the name 
of his hero. No British soldier can hear the name of Corunna, without rendering a 
tribute tothe memory of Sir John Moore, the heroic captain and accomplished scholar, 
and the Rev Charles Wolfe, the unpretending poet of his renown, 


KEATS. 




































The beautiful skies of literature are often darkened by storms of passion, interest 
and revenge, but the annals of letters cannot record a more fearful sacrifice to the un- 
principled vengeance of party, than the fine minded and unfortunate Keats. His pure 
spirit allied itself to the kindred mind of Shelley, without imbibing contamination from 
his principles. His heart was ever reaching after a purer state of morals and society, 
but he did not scorn or offend the institutions of existing polity. The dim genius of 
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antiquity hovered over his thoughts, and he basked in the imaginative glories of for- 
gotten days. He shrunk from the follies and crimes around him, and sought refuge 
from their influence in the dreams and oracles of other years; yet, while he revived 
the beautiful and majestic imaginings of the olden time, and laboured to inculcate 
their high doctrines upon modern degeneracy, he was bitterly persecuted by the criti- 
cal satrap of a mercenary government, who added to the hireliag vindictiveness of 
office, the envy of a low minded literary rival; and the fine sensibilities of Keats were 
wantonly sacrificed at the shrine of policy, while Croker exultingly performed the ex- 
ecutioner’s office. 

A proud and dignified independence breathes through all the productions of 
Keats; but there is nothing in his Endymion, or The Eve of St John, or the 
unfinished Hyperion, which could, in any possible degree, justify the privileged viru- 
lence of the Quarterly. We can readily believe that high church tories, whose faith 
reposes on the formule of obsolete usages, may have found but little entertainment in 
the writings of this gifted youth; but the bitterness of that undistinguishing invective, 
which they lavished upon him, has, long ago, recoiled upon themselves with tenfold 
energy. There can be little doubt that the deep distress and despondency, which 
terminated the life of Keats, were primarily occasioned by the relentless perse- 
cutions that followed his writings; and this is not the only instance of premature 
death, caused by the perfidy and vindictiveness of partisan malevolence, secretly ope- 
rating through the spirit of literature. 

The clear genius of the poet was clouded, and his spirit broken down by the in- 
finite contumelies of his enemies. The demon of party snatched him from his 
studics, arrested his composition of Hyperion, and banished him to the continent; there 
he lingered awhile, and then departed to a happier world, in the flower of his youth, 
and the vigour of his hopes. ‘The savage decree of his foes was fulfilled—the sacrifice 
was performed, but woe be to those who personated the high priests of the fiendish rites! 
Let the poet be judged by himself, What can be more distinct, beautiful, and true, 
than this address to the nightingale ?— 


“ Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice I heard this passing night, was heard 

In ancient days, by emperor and clown; 

Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 


Farther on we find a most original and beautiful metaphor, a rare thing; beauty 
sleeping is 


“ As though a rose would shut and be a bud again.” 


The dethronement of Saturn by Jupiter forms the subject of Hyperion. How aw- 
fully distinct are the images of the poet, as he guides the imagination to the refuge of 
the fallen god! 


“ Deep in the shady sadness of the vale, 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon and eve’s lone star, 

Sat grey haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head, 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a swnmer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest.” * * * 
* * * * * Upon the sodden ground 

His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptered, and his realmless eyes were closed ; 
While his bowed head seemed listening to the earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet.” 


He describes Saturn’s empress, and then proceeds — 
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* How beautiful if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s self; 
There was a listening fear in his regard, 
As if calamity had but begun ; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen roar 
Was, with its stored thunder, labouring up.” 


Yet the poet, who was equal to continued and sustained passages like these, fell a 
victim to the coldblooded atrocity of a cringing office holder, to the malignity and 
envy of Croker, secretary of the Admiralty. So long as literature and the fine arts 
are made the vehicles of political and religious intolerance and calumny—-so long as ge- 
nius is sacrifiged on the altar of Belial and Mammon—so long as persona! animosity 
guides the pen of the public reviewer, the difficulties to be surmounted, the trials to 
be borne, and the dangers to be resisted, in the pathway of poetry, will deter most men 
of genius and sensibility from the conflict. They will be more disposed to leave the 
gury arena to the Quarterly gladiators alone, and seck, in the bosom of retirement, that 
quict happiness which seldom visited the heart of the unhappy Keats, 


HERBERT KNOWLES. 


Literary biography furnishes no particular account of Herbert Knowles; all we 
know of him is, that he was a contemplative young man, who resided in the vicinity, 
and was accustomed to frequent the churchyard of Richmond. At what period he 
was born, how he lived, or when he died, we know not. Like Grant, the author of the 
most celebrated Oxford prize poem ever produced, he seems to have thrown all his ener- 
gies into one masterly effort, achieved the victory, and disappeared forever. His genius 
does not indeed glow with the fervour of a Milton, but the pathos and power of his 
thoughts and imagery are touching, because they are true, The Churchyard is an 
energetic epitome of the vanity of human hopes and wishes. To what should a tabernacle 
be built in that solemn realm of death? ‘To ambition? oh, no! he is 


“To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey.” 

To beauty? no! To pride? wherefore ? To him nothing is or can be allowed, but 
“'The long windingsheet and the fringe of the shroud,” 

To riches? alas, nothing remains to them but 
“ The tinsel that shone on the dark coffin-lid.” 

To love? in that awful home of silence, 


“ Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side hy side, } 
Yet none have saluted and none have replied.” 


Thus proving everything vain and unsatisfactory, he resolves to build the three 
tabernacles to Hope, Faith, and the Lamb of the Sacrifice. 

The conception of this poem is admirable, and its execution is remarkable for sim. 
plicity of style, and for strength and beauty of expression. It remains a durable mo- 
nument to the memory of a name which, after all, is the glorious ultimatum of inces- 
sant aspirations, struggles, and trials. Ona rational review of the history of litera- 
ture, we become more and more persuaded that he, who devotes the energies of his 
mind and the treasures of his knowledge to the acquirement merely of fame, is mis- 
guided and unwise. While a satisfactory proportion of just applause follows the steady 
and pleasurable exercise of the cultivated intellect, life glides on peacefully, and lite- 
rature largely contributes to its enjoyment; but the restlessness of ambition, the 
quenchless thirst of vanity, the one unvarying desire to acquire notoricty at any ex- 
pense, inevitably subject the wretched devotee to innumerable disappoinments and vexa- 
tions. Amid the comforts of a wellspent life, it is pleasant to anticipate the applause 
of posterity ; but during the tumult of persecution, and in the dust of the garret, the 
honours, that may be awarded to our ashes, are empty as“ air, thin air,” F, 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN DRAMATISTS. 
No. I. 
Hadad, by Hillhouse* 


There was a time when the educated American and man of genius anticipated, with 
reason, the reward of his protracted labours. There was a time when the heliacal 
lights seemed to herald an intellectual dayspring of glory, and the world came forth to 
breathe its beauty and exult in its freshness. ‘Though long daunted by tyranny, man- 
acled and immured, the genius of America seemed to start from its lethargy, and, like 
a young Alcides, challenge the arrogant monopolists of fame to the combat of intellect. 
The fetters of the helot were cast away into darkness, and the voice of the freeman rose 
loud and clear into the glorious sky. The spirits of the Revolutionary Fathers inspired 
their fearless sons, and the music of their memory was heard in every breeze. They, 
who had been dependent and venal provincials, resolved to assume the lofty station 
which the Creator, through his munificence, had assigned to them; and, trusting in 
the support of their countrymen, our men of letters rose to vindicate and honour their 
native land. This unprecedented temerity excited the public mind, and while the no- 
velty continued, it was the fashion to patronize, caress and eulogize our poets and nov- 
elists, and to deem their society a title to distinction. This unwonted condescension, 
however, could not long continue: it was an utter paradox, an anomaly, a worse than 
contemptible absurdity to suppose, that an American could write anything demanding 
higher praise than a newsvender’s panegyric or the bearbaiting exhibition of an alder- 
man’s dinner. European fugitives laughed at the credulity of the natives, mocked 
their favourites, denounced the public taste, and proclaimed the glories of Albion; and 
our independent patrons of literature and the fine arts immediately discovered, (in the 
fashionable slang) that they had been taken in, humbugged and hoaxed egregiously. 
Enthusiasm was chilled—even approbation died away in undistinguishable murmurs, 
and after an unprofitable ovation, the American poet gave place to the transatlantia 
libeller, and the American novelist to the prurient portrayer of perpetuated obscenities. 
The highsouled bard ascended to eminence but to gaze for a transitory moment on 
the beautiful scene, and then vanish forever into gloom and forgetfulness; a deliri- 
ous independence, a blasphemous enthusiasm vanquished for a time the customary 
judgment of the public, but they returned, like judicious slaves, to their bondage, and 
their rebellion was forgiven by a magnapimous mother. The splendour passed—the 
verdure withered—the voice of the poet was hushed—and the path of his brief glory 
grew dimmer and dimmer, till his name itself was the shadow of a dream. 

The self distrust and vassalage of mind, which thus engendered contempt of our own 
erudition and capacities, were sufficiently Bocotian, without other aid, to discourage 
and depress the genius of the land. The headlong and illtimed velocity, however, with 
which ignorant, illbred and fanatical authors rushed into the literary harvest field, con- 
tributed largely to the exhaustion of our resources, and the famine which ensued. 
No sooner had Percival—the now neglected, dishonoured and unsupported Percival— 
won the applause of his countrymen by the outpourings of his magnificent genius, than 
a host of rhnymers, whom Apollo never knew, plunged in a crowd, like so many Hip- 
popotami, into the beautiful fount of Castaly, and drave the affrighted Muses, jealous of 
their chastity, into the mountains of Hemus. Every village in all our twentyfour re- 
publics teemed with pseudo bards, and every weekly compilation of horrors, ribaldries 
and niaiseries printed its columns of original poetry without rhyme, rhythm, sentiment: 
or sense. The barriers were broken, and on came the yelling anthropophagi, eager 
to devour. The buds ‘were just unfolding beneath the Maymorn sunbeams, and down 
came legions of locusts to consume the tender herbage. Every path was blockaded 
by bards without neckcloths or brains, who wore away the epidermis of their brows in 
the attempt to look like Byron or humanity. By road side and river bank the chimeras 
huddled, and every hill and streamlet reverberated the laments and love ditties of trou- 
vere, troubadour, minstrel and scald. The pestilence infected every rank in society, 
and wherever one went, he was certain to encounter a bristled haired young man, 
who assured his inamorata that he was, if more unknown, yet more gifted than Me- 
onides. ‘Teachers of elocution, then, should have made their fortune, for never did: 


* Hadad, a Dramatic Poem, by James A. Hillhouse, author of Percy’s Masque, and. 
the Judgment... New York, 1825.. 
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human nature more earnestly demand their aid. Not only was the English language 
flayed, mangled, and martyred in the process of creating verse, but the ears of the 
auditors suffered pangs more direful and protracted than ever New Zealander inflicted 
on that savoury member for the worst of crimes. Never did conventicle endure such 
nasal intonations—never did theatre, even from an inca, reverberate with such tre- 
mendous gutturals. Lachrymal sentimentality sighed over the sensitive and heart- 
broken Dolorosa; and sense killing heroics were shouted along the crowded thorough- 
fares. Percival and his compeers had shown that poetry could be written in America, 
and therefore it was the especial prerogative and duty of every pert and flippant ap- 
prentice to desecrate and degrade the divine art, by pouring upon the public the lees 
and offals of his seething vanity. 

The most of these literary burglars have perished so utterly that we should toil in 
vain to resuscitate their names; some, however, yet survive and infest the community. 
The bookshelves groan under the bedlam bombast of Neal; and the ghost of Daniel 
Boone shrieks in the wilds of Kentucky, when we name The Mountain Muse of Bryan. 
The spirits of the plundered immortals smile with scorn when men talk of the original 
genius of Leggett and Lawson; and the very frame of Apollo quivers with laughter 
when some newshuckster exalts McHenry and Emmons. The satirist Snelling is 
doomed to satirize the saunks and sachems of the Flatheads and Blackfeet, since none 
among the civilized will listen to his song; and Southworth has sunk so infinitely be- 
neath even contempt, that Pan and his father Vulcan have disowned and denounced 
him. 

Such are the causes of our present literary apathy. The few, who could honour 
and patronize our literature, were overwhelmed by the deluge of impudent claimants ; 
and, after struggling for a time against the elamorous pretencers, they sought refuge 
and peace afar from the arena, and left alike merit and duhess to accomplish their 
respective destinies. However much we regret, we cannot marvel at this; for it illus- 
trates a peculiarly national fault. Everything with us, wheher financial, religious, 
literary or political, is overwrought and ruined. The moment success attends an in- 
dividual effort, thousands rush in to share the glory and the gain; and the inevitable 
result of this unwise as well as illiberal intrusion is bankruptcy ind disgrace. No one, 
perhaps, can acquire either great opulence or reputation without the incitement of com- 
petition; but every one desires less than a battalion of rivals, whose chiefest powers 
consist in mastication. The poetical enthusiasm which convulsed the country, seven 
years ago, disappeared almost as suddenly as it arose; for it was annihilated by super- 
abundant and unabashed mediocrity. Praise, most undeserved, was lavished, when it 
should have been religiously withheld, by interested individuals, vho imagined not the 
evil they were creating. ‘The minds of men were bewildered by conflicting testimo- 
nies, and to escape from the perplexities of the labyrinth, they seized on the first clue 
they discovered, reckless whether it was held by Cupid or a Gorgon. ‘The drama was 
overacted, and the grandeur of the original was forgotten in the extravagance and ba- 
thos of the mime. ‘The world began to shudder and recoil when a poet emerged from 
the herd, of which he was the hetman, and, with chapeau thrown back and mouth 
thrown open, perpetrated epics and erotics in the congregations of Jason and Creesus. 
Merchant and mechanic, milliner and marchande returned to their wonted haunts and 
their inveterate occupations, and the sentimental poetasters of weekly gazettes and lady’s 
books walked among the dry bones of the valley, without the power of the recreating 
prophet. The true sons of Apollo retired to the silent dwellings of sequestered inspi- 
ration, and brooded over thoughts of which the world was not worthy; while the 
Boston Bards, the Florios, the Everards, and the innumerable Protei of the daily and 
weckly press exulted in the spoil, and the Goblin Dwarf and Mountain Muse engen- 
dered gorgons, medusas, and chimeras dire. 

Though all our poets have suffered from the follies and crimes of the illegitimate 
horde of usurpers, yet none perhaps have been more unjustly dethroned than Percival 
and Hillhouse—the latter, especially, has never enjoyed that distinction to which, as 
the very first American dramatist, he is preeminently entitled. Dana, Halleck and 
Bryant have been eulogized to the uttermost degree of their deservings; and Willis, 
Sprague, Mellen and Whittier far beyond them. Some of these are exceedingly clever 
and well taught men, gifted with ingenuity, taste and tact, and excellent linguists; 
but we deem it flagrant injustice, not to say profanity, to assert that any one of them 
is emphatically the American poet, while the authors of Prometheus and Hadad exist. 
Miscalculating self interest has long indulged its partialities, and clarioned the renown 
of those who could contribute to its dishonest emolument; and a servile spirit of fear 
has deterred our official men of letters from the expression of their true opinions. 
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Hence the hosannahs and huzzas which accompany Bryant—a pleasing and natural 
poet, without intellectual greatness—while Percival, every way his superior, languishes 
in oblivious neglect. But we are subject to no disingenuous influences, and have no 
favouritism or antipathy to gratify. We deal not in personalities, but estimate advis- 
edly the emanations of mind; and nothing shall intimidate us while conscious we are 
fulfilling the honest duty of a critic. 

At judicious intervals, we shall review the dramatic productions of the country, and, 
that we may have occasion, at the commencement, justly to praise, we have selected 
the Hadad of Mr Hillhouse. We foresee, that in the prosecution of our purpose, it 
will be necessary, sometimes, to write with indignant severity, for there are detestable 
usurpers and expatriated Romans in our path. But we have resolved, so far as we 
have influence, to purify, if possible, the public taste; and while we hold up to con- 
tempt and abhorrence the parvenu and the profligate—to admire, commend and cele- 
brate the magnificent and beautiful works of intellect. 

The scene of Hadad is laid in Jerusalem, the desert and the wood of Ephraim, im- 
mediately preceding and during the unnatural rebellion of Absalom. The characters of 
the poem, with the exception of the hero, are all historical personages, and their respec- 
tive peculiarities are delineated with great force and felicity. David, the dignified and 
daring, though fallible and re; entant monarch ; the beautiful, ostentatious and aspiring, 
though filial Absalom; the shrewd young schemer, Solomon, and his vigilant, politic 
governor the prophet Nathan; the crippled, indolent and undecided prince of Saul’s 
dethroned and dishonourtd house, Mephibosheth; the haughty and overbearing Joab, 
and the mild Benaiah; Ahithophel and Hushai contending in council with Machiave- 
lian skill; the fiendish Maugrabin; the immaculate and most gentle, though resolved 
and high souled Tamar—all personate their several parts around the magnificent but 
most evil sovereign of the scene, prince Hadad, the titular hostage of Damascus. 

The plot, which is almirably conceived and sustained, depends upon demoniacal 
possession or the incariation of demons. Having defeated the monarch of Damascus, 
king David, with his customary policy, requires, as his security for the fulfilment of 
the treaty of peace, the prince royal of the realm; and, accordingly, the beautiful youth 
is expatriated to Judei. He speedily consoles himself, however, for his hateful bond- 
age, by winning the love of Absalom’s beautiful daughter Tamar, to whom he conse- 
crates his feelings andhis thoughts ; and he soon acquires over the heir apparent him- 
self an extraordinary ind fatal influence, which he exerts to the utmost in the further- 
ance of his secret and sinister designs. At all times, in all places, and with all persons, 
Hadad retains and minifes‘s his character, and his sarcastic speeches are adapted to 
the exigencies of the occasion with consummate dexterity. From Nathan alone he 
shrinks; into all others he insinuates his spirit, and tempts them to the brink of the 
abyss, whence he may precipitate them to perdition. Though amazed at his inconceiv- 
able character, and siartled, sometimes, by his inscrutable thoughts, even Tamar herself 
resigns her pure and blessed spirit to the dominion of love, and confides her mortal and 
immortal hopes to the guardianship of the hostage. 

Few modern dramas deserve analysis, but, as we deem this the production of great 
talent, united with purified taste, instead of briefly revealing the mystery of the plot, 
and illustrating our positions by a few quotations, we shall proceed, act by act, to de- 
velope the action, and exhibit the beauties of the most perfect dramatic poem ever im- 
agined or executed by an American. The first scene opens in the palace of David, 
and presents the fallen son of Saul in conversation with Hadad. The very first words 
of the hostage pieree like poisoned arrows into the soul of the disowned and dishonoured 
prince, and betray the subtle spirit of the accomplished intriguer. Humbled and des- 
pondent, Mephibosheth has resigned all glory and dominion to the dominant genius of 
David, and schooled his indignant spirit to subservient submission ; but the voice of the 
Syrian swells upon his ear like the trumpet of Saul in Gilboa, when he tells him— 


* Prince, in that unseen chamber where the Soul 
Sits shrouded with her winged ministry, 

Swifter than light and countless as the stars, 
High aims, proud thoughts, inflexible resolves, 
And hopes that reach at glory, there is fixed 
The seat of Majesty.” 


And thence, with the glowing zeal of friendship, he proceeds to arraign the royal rights 
of David, and advocate the claims of the house of Saul. Mephibosheth, however, has 
been too long and deeply acquainted with affliction and dependance, and too thoroughly 
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imbued with reverence and awe of the royal minstrel, to respond, at once, to the inti- 
mations of Hadad. The unhappy and captious temper of the one, and the haughty, 
sarcastic, heart stirring spirit of the other, are portrayed with skill in the following 
dialogue. Had the accent been laid, where it ought to have been, on the first syllable 
in Gilboa, the language would have been as perfect as is the conception of character. 


Mephib. Different far 
Thy fate and mine. Thy race yet lives and reigns; 
A numerous people and a powerful throne 
Await thee. Seated there, thou mayst restore 
Its ancient glory: thy victorious arms 
May recompense these days to Israel, 
Bow haughty Zion to the yoke, and lead 
Her princes captive to the banks of Pharphar. 
But I, alas! a cripple since the day 
My fathers fell in Mount Gilboa, what 
Can I, but weep and curse? Cut off from glory, 
Like some dull Levite, I consume the time 
O’er chronicles that teach me what I’ve lost, 
Or, in a niche of these—my master’s halle— 
Study the mysteries of Israel’s court. 
Had. A pastime, prince, various enough to please ! 
Lust—luxury—ambition—blood ! 
Mephib. In the primeval day, the friends of God 
Dwelt in plain tents, or underneath some tree; 
But see how this Prince prophet builds his nest. 
Mark yonder pavement, like a limpid lake, 
Reflecting all things from its polished face ; 
Behold yon couches, wrought like kingly thrones 
With gold and ivory; those purple hangings, 
Garnished with pearls, and intertissued all 
With rarest needle work—a guilty pride 
That mocks the tabernacle. Breathe the perfame 
From yonder bossy censers, sending up 
A silvery volume to the vaulted roof ;— 
There the lign aloes wastes its precious sweets, 
Costlier than Ophir’s dust. Look at his meats, 
His wines, the service of his table; youths 
About his cup fairer than Tammuz. See 
His wives, his concubines, whose annual waste 
Employs the looms of Egypt, whose white necks 
Glitter with gems that might redeem a kingdom. 
Had. Types, types of Heaven; my lord Mephibosheth, 
Whose pleasures strain, so oft, his soaring fancy. 
Mephib. Nor is this all; his sons outstrip their sire 
In every wild device of luxury. 
Poor Israel sweats to pamper their blown pride, 
Which, swollen and rank, breaks out, anon, in lust 
And murder. Never was a.suffering land 
So cursed with princes, such a locust tribe 
To suck its sweetness. Look at Absalom! 
Does Pharaoh’s chariot prouder shake the wey? 
Is there a Syrian temple, where your Gods 
Stand in their superhuman majesty, 
Awing the worshipper, that can display 
A juster image of monarchal pride ? 
His haughty spirit lightens in his eye, 
That, eagle like, seems fixed on some far quarry : 
His Babylonish mantle, wrought with stars, 
And golden characters of strange device, 
Flames like a constellation; and the hoop, 
Half seen upon his brow, denotes a will, 
That, if it dared, would make a white head crownless. 
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Had. Interpret not so harshly. It denotes 
\ But David’s heir, the eldest, noblest born, 
Bravest, and most illustrious son of Israel. 
Mephib. Ha! by whose blood becomes he so? 
Had. By blood, which had I shed in such a cause, 
An injured, violated sister’s cause, 
I ne’er had washed the voucher from my hand. 


The withering words, and “settled, searching, scorching” eyes of Hadad alarm the 
cautious prince, and he abruptly leaves the tempter to give place to the ambitious and 
illstarred firstborn of the throne chivalric Absalom. His character is beautifully drawn 
—he would be first, as his birth demands, but he would be so without inflicting vio- 
lence or wrong. Joab he hates, because the old warrior secks his own supremacy in 
the establishment of the royal power of the boy Solomon; but he ever remembers the 
benignity and greatness of his father, with a love and veneration whieh Hadad speedily 
diverts, by expatiating on the honours shown to the priestled son of Bathsheba.— 
The conference between the hostage and Absalom is interrupted, as the latter exclaims, 
in his wrath, against the child of Uriah’s wife, 


‘* Would heaven or hell or any ctber place 
Contained the basilisk !” 


by the entrance of “the hoary son of mischief,” as the Syrian entitles Nathan—and 
the seer reciprocates the kind epithets, by communicating his cpinion of the paynim 
stranger. 


“His bright mysterious eye seems conscious of me, 
And soon he vanishes. I touched him once, 
He turned as he had felt a scorpion; fear 
And loathing glared from his enkindled eyes, 
And paleness overspread his face, like one 
Who smothers mortal pain. Tierce, subtle, dark, 
Designing and inscrutable, he walks 
Among us like an evil Angel.” 
* x * * * # Bs 
“T have felt 
Strange agitations in his presence, throes, 
And horrid workings, like the inward strife 
After dark visions, when the spectral forms 
That lodge and haunt there, turmoil all my soul. 
Some mystery—some strange antipathy 
Torments me with abhorrence and distrust.” 


The monarch now consults with the prophet on the policy of sanctioning the nup- 
tials of Hadad and Tamar, and the scene is well depicted. Nathan vehemently opposes 
the unhallowed union of heathen Damascus with holy Israel, and assures the monarch 
that Absalom seeks, through this espousal, additional power to aid him in the overthrow 
of his father’s kingdom. David’s reply, describing the heroism and affection of his 
son, who, when the Assyrians had surrounded his battle chariot, “cleft their sabaoth 
like heaven’s red bolt,” is a delightful revelation of a parent’s heart. He remembers, 
as his destined son had done when instigated to evil, the sacred affinities, the undis- 
guised intercourse, the reciprocities of friendship, kindness and love, which, through 
many years of perplexity, peril and vicissitude, had subsisted between them; and though 
he will not, immediately, canonize the marriage, he will listen to no interdiction of it, 
unless it comes from heaven, or is uttered by the voice of inspiration. 

The third scene shows Tamar sitting by a fountain on Mount Zion, and enjoying 
the freshness and fragrance of evening in Palestine. She hears “ the wonted strain, 
precursor of his coming,” and Hadad appears. She demands whence comes the music 
that accompanies him? and he replies, after certain evasive speeches, that it was pro- 
bably a creation of her fantasy, and then the dialogue thus beautifully and characteris- 
tically proceeds : 


“ Tam. But how delicious are the pensive dreams 
That steal upon the fancy at their call! 
Had. Delicious to behold the world at rest. 
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Meek labour wipes his brow, and intermits 
The curse, to clasp the younglings of his cot ; 
Herdsmen, and shepherds fold their flocks—and hark ! 
What merry strains they send from Olivet ! 
The jar of life is still; the city speaks 
In gentle murmurs; voices chime with lutes 
Waked in the streets and gardens ; loving pairs 
Eye the red west in one another’s arms; 
And nature, breathing dew and fragrance, yields 
A glimpse of happiness, which He, who formed 
Earth and the stars, had power to make eternal. 
Tam. Ah! Hadad, meanest thou to reproach the Friend 
Who gave so much, because he gave not all? 
Had. Perfect benevolence, methinks, had willed 
Unceasing happiness, and peace, and joy; 
Filled the whole universe of human hearts 
With pleasure, like a flowing spring of life. 
Tam. Our Prophet teaches so, till man rebelled. 
Had. Mighty rebellion! Had he ’leagured Heaven 
With beings powerful, numberless, and dreadful, 
Strong as the enginery that rocks the world 
When all its pillars tremble; mixed the fires 
Of onset with annihilating bolts 
Defensive vollied from the throne; this, this 
Had been rebellion worthy of the name, 
Worthy of punishment. But what did man? 
Tasted an apple! and the fragile scene, 
Eden, and innocence, and human bliss, 
The nectar-flowing streams, life-giving fruits, 
Celestial shades, and amaranthine flowers 
Vanish ; and sorrow, toil, and pain, and death 
Cleave to him by an everlasting curse. 
Tam. Ah! talk not thus. 
Had. Is this benevolence ?— 
Nay, loveliest, these things sometimes trouble me ; 
For I was tutored in a brighter faith. 
Our Syrians deem each lucid fount, and stream, 
Forest, and mountain, glade, and bosky dell, 
Peopled with kind divinities, the friends 
Of man, a spiritual race allied 
To him by many sympathies, who seek 
His happiness, inspire him with gay thoughts, 
Cool with their waves, and fan him with their airs. 
O’er them, the Spirit of the Universe, 
Or Soul of Nature, circumfuses all 
With mild, benevolent, and sunlike radiance ; 
Pervading, warming, vivifying earth, 
As spirit does the body, till green herbs, 
And beauteous flowers, and branchy cedars rise ; 
And shooting stellar influence through her caves, 
Whence minerals and gems imbibe their lustre. 
Tam. Dreams, Hadad, empty dreams. 
Had. These Deities 
They invocate with cheerful gentle rites, 
Hang garlands on their altars, heap their shrines 
With Nature’s bounties, fruits, and fragrant flowers. 
Not like yon gory mount that ever reeks— 
Tam. Cast not reproach upon the holy altar. 
Had. Nay, sweet.—Having enjoyed all pleasures here 
That Nature prompts, but chiefly blissful love, 
At death, the happy Syrian maiden deems 
Her immaterial flies into the fields, 
Or circumambient clouds, or crystal brooks, 
And dwells, a Deity, with those she worshipped ; 
Till time or fate return her in its course 
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To quaff, once more, the cup of human joy. 

Tam. But thou believ’st not this. 

Had. I almost wish 
Thou didst; for I have feared, my gentle Tamar, 
Thy spirit is too tender for a Law 
Announced in terrors, coupled with the threats 
Of an inflexible and dreadful Being, 
Whose word annihilates, whose awful voice 
Thunders the doom of nations, who can check 
The sun in heaven, and shake the loosened stars, 
Like wind-tossed fruit, to earth, whose fiery step 
The earthquake follows, whose tempestuous breath 
Divides the sea, whose anger never dies, 
Never remits, but everlasting burns, 
Burns unextinguished in the deeps of Hell. 
Jealous, implacable— 

Tam. Peace! impious! peace !” 


Notwithstanding the indignation and horror thus manifested, Hadad dares to assail the 
sanguinary ecclesiastical rites of the Hebrews, and to lament that their gloom should 
overshadow her mind. She prostrates herself in earnest and eloquent adoration, and 
with the irrevocable declaration that she never would be his, however their nuptials 
were sanctioned, until he owned the Lord Jehovah, breaks abruptly away and leaves 
him exulting in the certainty of her profound and irretrievable affection. 

The commencement of the second act discloses the eager credulity of Absalom and 
the insidious wiles of Hadad, who, the reader even yet imagines, can have no other 
motive for his intrigues and stratagems, than a desire to convulse with civil war the 
towering kingdom of David, and to secure for Damascus the advantages of the dissen- 
tions. 

The proud Prince is assured by the Syrian, that 


“ Young Solomon has received, by Nathan’s hand, 
The private unction,” 


and that it is the general belief the son of Bathsheba will succeed the conqueror of 
the Philistines. We cannot wonder that, accrediting this assurance, the slighted and 
wronged Prince should 


“Swear ’ere brook such wrong, 
I'll give their chronicles a bloodier leaf 
Than Amnon’s.” 


“Death! ’ere Absalom 
Tamely behold the lineal ornament 
Plucked from his crest, Jerusalem shall shake 
The rock-built throne in ruins o’er our house.” 


Yet, Iago-like, Hadad adroitly communicates this intelligence, not as consisting with 
his individual knowledge, but as the current rumour—thereby, inflaming the Prince 
still more against Joab and Nathan, the traitorous destroyers of his father’s love. To 
learn all and the worst, he despatches the Syrian in quest of Solomon, and bids him by 
any means be sure,if common fame speaks true; but whether true or false, he cries, 


“Cursed be his misleaders! 
The crown is mine—by birth, by purchase mine, 
And who shall rob me of my glorious right ?” 


Young Solomon has been disciplined by a thorough ecclesiastical politician, and an- 
swers the cross-questionings of the inquisitor with a shrewd brevity, which yields him 
little satisfaction. 'To darken and bewilder, therefore, his well guarded mind, he pro- 
duces a beautifully painted box of intoxicating perfume, and while the boy eagerly 
snuffs the poisoned odour, begins a voluptuous tale of oriental love, which Nathan sud- 
denly interrupts by seizing and destroying the box and execrating the giver. Thus 
baffled, he again meets Absalom, unprepared to satisfy his doubts; and on the proposi- 
tion of Hadad, the Prince consents, under the goadings of passion, to consult with a 
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necromancer secreted in Jerusalem, and learn what spirit is the guardian of David's 
throne. ‘The argument, by which the Hostage pursuades him, that some archangel 
or archdemon is the protector of the royal power, is conveyed in admirable language. 


“Look at his broad realm, 
Stretched from Euphrates to the Western Sea, 
From Elath to Orontes. Where is Edom? 
Philistia? Ammon? Where the Syrian thrones, 
Coeval with the world? Who smote the Chaldee? , 
Broke Elam’s bow? and taught the Desert hordes 
To shur his dangerous frontier? Who hath scaped 
Perils unnumbered ; hunted like a wolf, 

From den to den by King and people? Who 

In fourscore stricken battles bathed his sword 

In bloodiest conflict, yet sustains no scar ? 

Who, weaponless, o’erthrew the Giant? Who 
Hath piled the gold and jewels till his vaults 
Resemble spirit mines? Who plucks the trunks 
Of Lebanon, and bids them arch his roofs, 

Or heaps them in the vale like river reeds? 

Who takes the spirit captive with his strings, 
Charming the ear with magic melody, 

Or sweeps his sounding kinnor till the soul 
Ascends the heaven of ecstacy? My lord, 

Who hath done more than these? in war, in peace, 
The minion of the time, excelling all 

The Kings of earth, as yonder radiant sun 

The inferior orbs of heaven ?—A shepherd boy. 

Ab. True, Hadad, and it irks my inmost soul 
To break my faith with such a father. Were 
He less, my sin would be so. 

Had. If he wronged me, 

Though brighter than the fabled Seraphim,— 
Were he the God I worshipped—I’d fall off.” 
































When Hadad parted from Tamar, he averred that he had proofs of God's existence 
unknown to Moses; and the beautiful being of his love, at a subsequent interview on 
the terrace of Absalom’s palace, demands from his lover the nature of those proofs. 
'l'o evade the necessity of an injudicious frankness, he talks of his almost unlimited 
travels, and relates the intercourse he held with the Ancient of the Mountain. ‘The 
Sage of Caucasus revealed to him the powers, the fall and fate of those 







“ Who, erewhile, wore resplendent crowns in heaven,” 





hut forbade him to communicate the knowledge thus bestowed to any mortal ear. Ta- 
mar, however, is a woman, loving and beloved, and her entreaties to know the beings 
of infinity, are too eloquent to be resisted, 












“Tam. Come, 
I’m breathless——Tell me how they sinned, how fell. 
Had. Their Head, their Prince involved them in his ruin. 
Tam. What black offence on his devoted head 
Drew endless punishment? 
Had. The wish to be 
Like the All-Perfect. 
Tam. Arrogating that 
Due only to his Maker! awful crime! 
But what their doom? their place of punishment? 
Had. Above, about, beneath; earth, sea, and air; 
Their habitations various as their minds, 
Employments, and desires. 
Tam. But are they round us, Hadad? not confined 
In penal chains and darkness ? 
Had. So he said; 
And so your holy books infer. What saith 
VOL. Il.—NO. XI. 38 
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Your Prophet? what the Prince of Uz? 

Tam. I shudder, 

Lest some dark Minister be near us now. 

Had. You wrong them. They are bright Intelligences, 
Robbed of some native splendour, and cast down, 
*Tis true, from Heaven; but not deformed, and foul, 
Revengeful, maliceworking Fiends, as fools 
Suppose. They dwell, like Princes, in the clouds ; 
Sun their bright pinions in the middle sky; 

Or arch their palaces beneath the hills, 
With stones inestimable studded so, 
That sun or stars were useless there. 

Tam. Good heavens! 

Had. He bade me look on rugged Caucasus, 
Crag piled on crag beyond the utmost ken, 

Naked, and wild, as if creation’s ruins 

Were heaped in one immeasurable chain 

Of barren monntains, beaten by the storms 

Of everlasting winter. But, within 

Are glorious palaces, and domes of light, 
Trradiate halls, and crystal colonnades, 

Vaults set with gems the purchase of a crown, 
Blazing with lustre past the noontide beam, 
Or, with a milder beauty, mimicking 

The mystic signs of changeful Mazzaroth. 

Tam. Unheard of splendour! 

Had. There they dwell, and muse, 

And wander; Beings beautiful, immortal, 

Minds vast as heaven, capacious as the sky, 

Whose thoughts connect past, present, and to come, 
And glow with light intense, imperishable. 

Thus, in the sparry chambers of the Sea 

And Air Pavilions, rainbow Tabernacles, 

They study Nature’s secrets, and enjoy 

No poor dominion. 

Tam. Are they beautiful, 

And powerful far beyond the human race? 

Had. Man’s feeble heart cannot conceive it. When 
The sage described them, fiery eloquence 
Flowed from his lips, his bosom heaved, his eyes 
Grew bright and mystical; moved by the theme, 
Like one who feels a deity within. 

Tam. Wondrous !—What intercourse have they with men ? 

Had. Sometimes they deign to intermix with man, 
But oft with woman. 

Tam. Ha! with woman? 

Had. She 
Attracts them with her gentle virtues, soft, 

And beautiful, and heavenly, like themselves. 
They have been known to love her with a passion 
Stronger than human. 

Tam. That surpasses all 
You yet have told me. 

Had. This the Sage affirms; 

And Moses, darkly. 

Tam. How do they appear ? 
How manifest their love ? 

Had. Sometimes ’tis spiritual, signified 
By beatific dreams, or more distinct 
And glorious apparition—They have stooped 
To animate a human form, and love 
Like mortals. 

Tam. Frightful to be so beloved! 

Who could endure the horrid thought !—What makes 
Thy cold hand tremble? or is’t mine 
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That feels so deathy ? 
Had. Dark imaginations haunt me 
When I recall the dreadful interview. 
Tam. O, tell them not—I would not hear them. 
Had. But why contemn a Spirit’s love? so high, 
So glorious, if he haply deigned ?— 
Tam. Forswear 
My Maker! love a Demon! 
Had. No—O, no— 
My thoughts but wandered—Oft, alas! they wander. 
Tam. Why dost thou speak so sadly now ?—And lo! 
Thine eyes are fixed again upon Arcturus. 
Thus ever, when thy drooping spirits ebb, 
Thou gazest on that star. Hath it the power 
To cause or cure thy melancholy mood ? i 





If this is not the beauty, fervour.and eloquence of true poetry, where shall we seek 
it? All the splendour of his description, however, cannot persuade the noble maiden 
that these spirits are worthy of a pure heart’s love, and, agonized by passion, the 
wretched Hadad is left alone to brood over his blasted heart. 

The beginning of the third act unfolds the royal sepulchre of David, filled with gold 
and gems, and a wild wizzard scene of illusions ensues, which would have done no dis- 
honour even to the unequalled genius of Goéthe. ‘The purpose of Hadad is to astonish 
and madden the yet thoughiful and filial though excited mind of Absalom, by prophe- 
cies of illimitable triumph and dominion; and, if human conjuration could effect his 
object, the visionary shapes and spectral voices, which represent and proclaim glory and 
majesty to the son of David, would not fail to do it. Hitherto, he has hesitated to re- 
volt from his venerated father and rebel against his warrior king; but now ambition’s 
fiend has fulfilled his mission, and Absalom is doomed to abide the issue of his trea- 
son. 

The mysterious character of Hadad is sustained with admirable consistency through- 
out the drama. Glimpses and intimations are frequently given that he is other and 
more terrible than he seems, but his real guilt and greatness are not revealed until near 
the close of the poem. Absalom and his adherents secretly assemble at the house of 
the Ishmaelite Obil, keeper of the king’s camels, to organize their conspiracy and as- 
sign their several duties. ‘The son of Hagar has been commanded, it appears, to pre- 
pare the Syrian’s dromedary for a speedy journey; and he thus discourses, with his 
helpmate Malcuth, on the singularities of the animal. 


Mal. What shakes thee so, and makes thee look so pale? 
Obil. That dromedary Fiend—that beast of Hell— 
Lean, black, and demonlike, it stands; it eats not, 
Drinks not to satisfy an ass’s foal ; 
But ruminates the livelong day, and glares 
Upon me when I enter, with an eye 
Of such unnatural meaning, that I quake 
Lest human words should follow. In the gloom, 
Its eyeballs burn like living fire. Just now, 
As in the twilight trembling I approached it, 
I thought—by Heaven, I thought she folded quickly 
A griffin wing. 
Mal. What senseless prate is this? 
Obil. And when I wait, by night, without the walls, 
Long ere his step is audible, she snorts, 
Springs, rears, and trembles, turns her flaring nostril 
Up towards the midnight clouds, and paws, and spurns, 
And vanishes, when Hadad mounts, as yet, 
Earthborn Aashari never did.” 


To all this the female termagant infidel cogently replies, in brief, 


“'Thou’dst hold the rein barehead to Belzebub, 
So he would stuff thy turban folds with sheckels”— 


a truly matrimonial rejoinder which silences his superstitious feelings. But now, the 
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conspirators assemble—princes, warriors and statesmen—high deeds are hurriedly de- 
bated and decided issaries bring tidings and warriors return from beyond the Jor- 
dan—the mighty intellect of Hadad sways everything to his purpose while seeming to 
accede to the counsels of others, and the indolent Mephibosheth, obstinate at too late an 
hour, finds himself, on the dissolution of the traitors’ conclave, a prisoner to the Sy- 
rian. Events accumulate and hasten like torrents to their fulfilment. Scarce has Ta- 
mar wept at the prophet’s disallowance of her love for Hadad, ere she beholds king 
David banished from Mount Zion, and hears her father proclaimed monarch in Jeru- 
salem. ‘Thrilled by prophecies of these terrible revolts, insurrections and revolutions, 
well might the hoary seer exclaim, as he parted from the melancholy princess, 








“ All is ominous; 
The Oracles are mute, dreams warn no more, 
Urim and Thummin keep their glory hid, 
My days are dark, my nights are visionless, 
Jehovah hath forsaken, or, in wrath, 
Resigned us for a season. Times like these 
Are jubilee in Hell. Fiends walk the Earth, 
Misleading princes, tempting poor men’s pillows, 
Supplying moody hatred with the dagger, 
Lust with occasions, treason with excuses, 
Lifting man’s heart, like the rebellious waves, 
Against his Maker.. Watch, and pray, and tremble ; 
So may the Highest overshadow thee !” 


The fourth act presents king David, a hunted fugitive, outlawed by the parricidal re- 
gicide, on Mount Olivet, surrounded by his wailing household, his panic-stricken peo- 
ple and the veteran generals of his long triumphant campaigns. The devotions of 
David delay the imperative flight for a time, and Joab, the haughty and impatient but 
illustrious chieftain, displays his hot and tyrannical temperament by exclaiming— 


“Will the old man’s prayer 
Stretch out till doom?” 


“Peace with your howling! peace! or ye shall feast 
The wild beasts of the wilderness !” 


Erelong, however, all is ready, and the royal conqueror of nations flies to the desert 
from the presence of his disloyal son. 

The second and third scenes describe the sudden disappearance of Tamar, whom 
Hadad, leading the guard, seeks through the riotous and tumultuous streets, and the ses- 
sion of Absalom’s dissentient council, when the fatal eloquence of Hushai baffles the 
wisdom of Abithophel and confirms the infatuation of the vainglorious usurper. The 
season of warlike action is deferred and it never returns to the illfated and misguided 
prince. Hadad, in pursuit of the royal aiden, plunges among the living billows of re- 
volution, and, while he pauses on the bridge of Gihon, thus depicts the character of the 
insurgents and the condition of the holy city. 


“Mouth’d brutes !—Or live, or die King Absalom, 
I care not.—How like Hell’s epitome 
The city looks! The fires of jubilee 
Flash bloodily upon the gloomy clouds 
That hang, as charged with thunder, over it. 
The crowds upon the housetops stare about 
Like new come ghosts. In every guarded tower 
Helms gleam, and bristling spears ; and crested forms 
Stalking the ramparts in the lurid light, 
Like guardians on the infernal battlements, 
Appear gigantic. But, were those grim confines 
Peopled—polluted—with a herd like these, 
These Chosen Children, they were Hell indeed ! 
The filth, the dregs of all Jerusalem, 
Float in the streets. Thieves, beggars, bravoes, base 
Nethinims, harlots, tattered prodigals, 
Flock from their holes to shout for Absalom.” 
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Imagining, through the surmises of his emissaries, that the terrified lady has taken re- 
fuge in the Temple, he pursues her thither, and commands the guards to bring her, in 
the name of the traitor king, from the Court of the Tabernacle, while he remains, awed 
and agonized, without tle vail. We have said that intimations of Hadad’s real nature 
were frequently betrayed, yet so obscurely, that they excited an ungratified curiosity. 
His dismal reflections, while awaiting the return of the guard, will increase the reader’s 
interest in the mystery of this beautiful drama. 


“Lo! lo !—the bloody shrine of sacrifice,— 
The cherub tissued curtains,—the seven branches, 
Revealing through the censer’s smothering fume 
The dim magnificence ! Each implement 
As he prescribed. ‘These must be symbols, types 
Of things hereafter. 
Maug. (muttering to himself.) 'Tempt him, if thou wilt— 
Pry in his secrets till devouring fire 
Break out upon thee—Yea, within the snuff 
Of that detested incense!'—How the wreaths 
Begin to curl about him !—I’!l not risk 
Annihilation. (E7zit.) 
Had. Wherefore should I tremble ? 
Mortals have gazed unblinded—Moses saw 
The lightning of his glory pass. But I— 
How could I front the terrible array 
If yonder vail should part? One flash might end me! 
What holds them parleying ? This abhorred smoke 
Is worse than Stygian—every breath I draw 
Is mortal agony.” 














Yet mortal love, superior to his immortal anguish, decrees that he shall await her 
restoration ; and he departs, at last, with the astonished and bewildered yet still all- 
loving daughter of Absalom. 

The scene now changes to the mountains, glens and wildernesses of Judea, where 
David, with his few but veteran troops, has sought a hiding place from traitors; and 
the poet has delineated, with much dramatic genius and adherence to historical truth, 
the penitent meekness and anxious affection of the monarch, the utter despondency of 
the prophet, the fiery impatience and avenging wrath of Joab, and the various events 
which now hurry on to consummation in the bloody wood of Ephraim. There, the 
rebel prince and unnatural son is doomed to perish, an unresisting victim; yet the dra- 
matist, even during the blaze of his brief glory, redeems him from detestation and ab- 
horrence, by causing him to remember, with yearning veneration, the munificent love 
of a father, from whom evil counsellors and irretrievable events have estranged him. 
It requires all the subtilty and sarcasm of Hadad to restore the energy of a troubled 
mind, which awful dreams, upon the eve of battle, have humbled and dismayed; and 
not till he is assured by the courier, who bears tidings of the approaching army of Da- 
vid, that the aged king, his father, will not personally mingle in the conflict, is his con- 
scious spirit relieved from the burthen of its thoughts. He says, 


“So Davin front me not, these carrion birds, 
So fond to gorge and baited to the carnage, 
Shail taste their fill to day, by Ashtaroth !” 


Left thus at liberty to wreak his vengeance on the insolent chieftains, who have dis- 
honored and plotted against him, he consigns his daughter to the chargeof Hadad, and 
strictly bids him, should disaster attend him in the fight, to convey the maiden to the pa- 
lace of the Syrian monarch, Talmai. 

Again, the scene changes to the fatal forest of Ephraim, and the wild Ishmaclites 
on its borders give a vivid and picturesque description of the sanguinary battle. 


/ 


Ked. O, Adah! 
The plain is full of warriors: two great hos' 


Are rushing to the battle. 
¥ * * * * * 


3s* 
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Sar. But where? 

Ked. West of the wood. While at the spring 
Filling our water-skins, we heard a blast, 

And trampling hollow sounds that shook the earth, 
And, pushing to the forest edge, we saw 
Squadrons approaching ’gainst a mighty host 
Camp’d in the plain, a countless multitude. 

O, Adah, such a glorious sight! shields flashed, 
Spears shook, and arrows flew! 

Sar. But who are they ? 

Ked. We know not; but Abimilech declared 
The battle promised blood. He says the spoil 
Will more enrich us than our spices, more 
Than thrice our annual journey into Gilead. 
Dumah is with the camels; all the rest 
Are watching to despoil the slain. I came, 

Lest ye should fear mischance. 

Ad. Alas! a'as! 

Ked. O, could you see how dazzling bright their arms 
How square and firm they move, flashing the sun 
Back from the brazen ridges,—and behold 
The warrior in the car majestic rule 
His bounding steeds, white as the noonday cloud! 

* * * x * * * 

Sar. Know ye what hosts they be? 

Had. ’Tis Israel. 

Sar. Whom strive they with, my lord? 

Had. Their ancient, cruel, 

Tnvet’rate, and indomitable foe, 
Each other. 
* * * « * * 

Sar. What of the battle, Dumah? heard ye aught’ 

Dum. I durst not leave the camels long ; but ere 
I came, I ran and looked, just looked. 

Had. What saw’st thou? 

Dum. Host mixed with host confused, 

The flash and shock of arms, shouts, groans, and peals 
Of shrilling trumpets, and a dreadful car “B) 
Hurled by two steeds fiercer than unicorns— 

Had. Who yielded ? 

Dum. None; 

But many fell. 
Had. How long since you beheld the field? 
Dum. Why, sir, 
I’ve laded, and led home the camels since. 
Enter two Ishmacelites, with spoils. 

Had. This looks of fresher die. Where got ye these? 

First Ish. From those who did not say us nay. 

Had. Rings, daggers, 

Girdles——Or friends’ or foes’, they speak one tonguc, 
And bear the Hebrew image——Take them hence— 
Bring them not near this tent—How goes the field ? 

First Ish. The storm drives south. 

Had. Ha! south ? 

Second Ish. We gathered these 
Where the first blews were struck. 

Had. Saw ye a chariot? 

First Ish. The conflict there, is like the desert whirlwind. 
Darts, arrow-flights, and clashing eager spears, 

And desperate combatants are huddled there.— 
The dust-wreaths fly—The ramping chargers foam 
Like yesty waters :, whizzing javelins glance 

From their broad frontlets and brass poitrels, like 
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Hail from a rock. Their master’s buckler takes 
A tempest. 
Had. So! The battle pushes south ? 
# * # + * * 
First Ish. How goes the strife? 
Third Ish. We left it at the direst. 
First Ish. How fares the car? 
Third Ish. The horses plunge and madden, 
But cannot stir the wheels, fast wedged by dead 
And living. Round them fights a furious ring, 
Like reckless lions. All their silver manes, 
And arch’d necks, when they rear, show bloody red, 
Fourth Ish. (entering while the last speaks.) 
They’re prostrate—dead, I think—I saw them fall. 
Had. What of their lord? 
Four’h Ish. O’er his fallen steeds he combats : 
His sword sweeps circles that the hardiest shun. 
Had. He cannot ’scape them ?—Can he ’scape ? 
Fourth Ish. For thrice 
The car, I would not stand in it. 
Third Ish. "Tis o’er ere this: we came about, for fear 
Of skirmishers that struggled in the wood. 
Had. (walking aside.) 
*Tis odds he’s slain—I know the grimfaced crew 
That bay him—the Gibberim-—dogs of blood, 
The war leviathans I must bethink me— 
What’s to be done ?—I’ll rid me of those fellows— 
Alone with her, I may persuade :—If not 
I have her—and can curb her—One thing’s fixed : 
I part with her no more. My work is done. 
These feet ne’er tread Jerusalem again :— 
I’ve groaned, and burned, and suffered. Now’s the meed. 
If our arch foe recover, is’t my fault ? 
Have I not laboured? hurled the brand of Hell 
Into his bosom ?—Come what may, I’'ll trust 
No after time with joys within my grasp. 











Hadad, as the reader will have perceived, awaits, among these wild children of the 
desert, the issue of the strife. Concealing from Tamar the death of her father, and dis- 
missing the guards under the pretext that their serviccs are demanded by their master, 
he summons the princess to remount her dromedary, and conducts her, with unslack- 
ened speed, far into the solitary wilderness. Deeming himself beyond the reach of all 
possible pursuit, he pauses at last, as night descends, by a sequestered fountain, amid 
a gloomy wood, and prepares to unfold, without reserve or dissimulation, the awful 
mystery of his character. In reply to her entreaties to advance, as Absalom had de- 
erced, toward Geshur or Damascus, he assures her that, as they are dependencies of 
the Hebrew monarchy, neither can shield the daughter of a traitor, nor the abettor of 
treason, against the vengeance of the Jewish victor. But he implores her to fly with 
him to realms of peace and love and bliss, far from the merciless animosities of inhu- 
man rivals. To her astonished and indignant remonstrance, 


“ Forsake my country? father? never, never!” 


he answers, in dissembled grief, that she has no father—no country—no protector now 
but Hadad. Though agonized by this abrupt announcement, and alone with one who 
had ever awed her by the boundlessness of his knowledge and the inscrutable powers 
of his intellect, she yet retains the majesty of virtue and the spell of innocence, and 
resolves, at once, in defiance of Hadad’s weightiest arguments, to return to David — 
With the false prince of Damascus, therefore, all blandishments, cajoleries and persua- 
sions are ended, and, to retain the beautiful creature, for whom he has forfeited every 
thing, he casts aside the mystery which has involved him, and, in a scene of magnifi- 
cent poetry, discloses his immortal and immaterial being. Our extract now is long, 
but we should be indeed without excuse, did we withhold a denouement containing the 
most soulstirring eloquence and preeminently beautiful poetry. 
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—Confide in me, 

And turn thy back on this curs’d land forever, 
And I'll convey thee to a Paradise 
Where thou shalt reign the worshipped Queen of realms, 
To which this Canaan is a darksome span. 
Beings shall serve thee brighter than thy dreams: 
The Elements shall stoop to thee; the Sea 
Disclose her wonders, and receive thy feet 
Into her pearly chambers; radiant clouds 
Shall be thy chariot, thou shalt roam the skies :— 
To satisfy thy noble thirst of knowledge, 
Ages, forgotten ages shall cast up 
Their hoarded treasures, ere the mighty flood 
Covered the mountains, ere this rolling Earth 
Stood in her station :—Thou shalt know the Stars, 
The Houses of Eternity, their names, 
Their courses, destiny ;—all secrets high. 

Tam. Talk not so madly, Hadad. 

Had. Speak—answer— 
Wilt thou be mine if mistress of them all? 

Tam. 1 know not what I fear when I say, No. 
Thou wouldst not wrong me in this lonely wood, 
Confided to thee as a sacred trust— 

Alas! and yet thy passion troubled mien 
Appals me. 

Had. Ha? perhaps you doubt my power? 
Whom dost thou think me ? 

Tam. Able to achieve 
What human strength and genius— 

Had. Human strength! 

Tam. What horrid thought of pride curls thy pale lip, 
And ruffles all thy form ?—O, look not thus— 
Your eyes are terrible—Protect me, Heaven !— 
How, how have I offended? 

Had. Still, thou deem’st me 
Hadad—the man—the worm—the *heritor 
Of a poor vanquished tributary King !— 

Then know me— 
Tam. Heavens! O, Heavens! 
Had. This form was Fadad’s— 
But i—the Spirit—I—the Power who speak 
Through these clay lips—am from the Heaven of Heavens— 
The peer of Angels. 

Zam. Horror ! 

Had. Canst thou conceive 
The love that could persuade me to these fetters ?— 
Quenching immortal and angelic lustre— 
Abandoning my power—I who could touch 
The firmament, and plunge to darkest Sheol, 

Bask in the sun’s orb, fathom the green sea, 
Even while I speak it—here to root and grow 
In Jewish earth,—a mortal abject thing, 

To win and to enjoy thy love! 

Tam. Heaven, Heaven, forsake me not! 

Head. First, in the city’s crowded gate I saw thee, 
The memorable day thou cam’st from Geshur, 

A vermil blossom by thy father’s side, 

Hailing Jerusalem with smiles and tears. 

Then, then I loved thee—tender as thou wert— 

I hung invisibly about thy stepsp— 

About thy bed—lI glided in thy dreams; 

Filled them with sweet voluptuous forms and phantoms, 
And watched thy glowing cheek and heaving bosom, 
While my bright visions stirred thy fancy. Happy, 
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Till that curst Syrian, fresher than Adonis, 
Became thy inmate. Oh! what horrid pangs 
Rent me when I perceived thy conscious cheek, 
Thy soul fraught glances! No seducing dream, 
Illusion, art of mine, could reach thee more — 
Then first I knew Hell’s agonies, and writhed 
In fire, and felt the scorpion’s sting. 
Tam. (aside.) What thoughts! 
Am I awake ?—What horrid recollections! 
Had. And yet 1 harmed him not—I harmed him not— 
But mourning in a mountain solitude 
Neighb’ring Jerusalem, my luckless love 
And blasted destiny, your father’s train 
Came forth to hunt. The Syrian, from the rest 
Severing in hot pursuit, fell in with Outlaws, 
Who followed, and with bloody daggers slew him, 
Even by the fountain where I mused unseen. 
Tam. O, grace! O, pity !—Sure my senses reel! 
Had. Thou know’st the time—remember’st well. “T'was night 
Ere he returned—ere I returned—for I, 
From that day forth, have worn these lineaments. 
Tam. Confusion !—horror ! 
Had. While his lifeless limbs 
Pressed the green sod, while, pitying, I surveyed 
His matchless beauty, nobly stern in death, 
And thought how dear those features were to thee, 
I dared the penalty,—for thy sake, dared 
Death, prison house, and penal consequence, 
Denounced on the offence—I linked myself 
‘To Hadad’s form, and man’s infirmities— 
My recompense, my only recompense, 
Thy love. 
Tam. Insidious Fiend !—'tis falsehood all !— 
Thou slew’st him! 
Had. Ha!—are there not other means 
To free the spirit ?—Had I marred hii thus? 


[Draws aside his vesture and displays two bleeding stabs upon his breast.) 


Tam. O, Powers of Heaven! 

Had. Immedicable wounds that thrill and throb 
Hourly, as with the mortal steel, and gush 
Fresh blood, when stronger passions shake my frame ; 
No art can heal them and no balm assuage.— 
O, if this sight constrain the tear of pity, 
How wouldst thou live to listen the dire torments 
Must loose me from this flesh—too deep to tell— 
To which your death, by poison, steel, or rack, 
Is a sweet noontide slumber. 

Tam. Wretched Being! 

Had. Dost thou not pity me? 

Tam. If’t be not guilt; 
For thou-art ruined, and I know thy mind 
Vast, various, capable of misery 
Past thought. 

Had. I love thee :—’tis my only joy :-— 
T’ve paid to win thy love a sumless price :— 
Canst thou deny it me? 

Tam. Avoid me—leave me— 
I sin in talking with thee—Pardon, Heaven! 
I know not what I do. 

Had. Weep not, 
Nor fear, sweet Princess: I would make thee happy, 
Happier than mortal, Bid me sprinkle, now, 
Three crystal drops of this pure spring upon thee, 
And thou shalt live, unfading, tracts of years, 
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And bloom, when all who stand today on earth 
Are shapeless dust. (Scoops water from the fountain.) 
Tam. Avaunt!—approach me not !— 
Jehovah shelter me !—O, righteous Prophet, 
Had I obeyed thee !—Guilty, and undone! 
Had, Why call’st thou on that name so oft, nor know’st 
Thyself abandon’d? Hop’st thou to escape 
His wrath who visits on the children’s head 
The father’s guilt? Thy sire has angered him, 
And thou must suffer.—Take the good I offer: 
Thou hazardest no evil, thou securest 
Almost immortal bliss.—Wilt thou ? 
Tam. No—no—no. 
Had. Strange obduracy! Thou art mine, thou scest ; 
Resigned to me in this vast wilderness, 
Night, solitude, and silence all around, 
With none to friend or help thee; yet thou turnest 
From happiness beyond the lot of mortal, 
Beauty unfading, knowledge like the Angels’, 
Glory, and sovereignty, and length of days, 
And raptures needing more expressive lipsp— 
Ah! thou relent’st—Thus, let me clasp my treasure! 
Tam. (springing backward.) Heart, hold thou firm! God look on me, 
For I am sore beset! —If ’tis my crime 
Not to have abhorred thee utterly, and sealed 
My ears like adamant, nor ventured, once, 
Exchange a thought,—’twas difficult, alas! 
Seeing that form, and listening to a tongue 
Employed so oft in noblest eloquence, 
To realize thee, foul, and reprobate, 
Abandoned quite, hating thy God, and bent, 
To drag a frail, bereaved, unhappy creature 
Down to thy own dark mansionhouse of pain. 
But now, I know thee—I abjure thee—hate thee 
More than unwittingly 1 loved. ‘To God 
I cleave—on God I call 
Had. (with demoniacal violence.) 
No more—we’ll argue after—Thou, at least, 
Shalt never bear the Incarnate Foe we fear! 
Tam. Save me!—Oh! Oh!—For Jacob’s, David’s sake! 


The terrible being drags his shrieking victim, with demoniacal violence, into the 
eavern; the Chercthites, under Benaiah, guided by the strangling voice of female 
anguish, rush upon the scene, and, following their captain, enter the mountain deeps; 
and the final terrific catastrophe is related in language not unworthy of the lofty, re- 
fined and gifted spirit which inspired the drama we have thus reviewed with unaffeeted 
pride and pleasure. 


Other Cherethites. What saw ye ?—Speak ! 
Chercthite. One like the Cherubim, 
Dreadfully glistering, wing’d, and dazzling bright 
As lightning, whose fierce bickering eyeballs shot 
Sparkles like arrows, filling all the cave 
With red effulgence,—smiting with grasp’d beams 
A howling, withering, ghast, demoniac shape, 
Crouched like a venomous reptile——rage and fear 
Gleaming in his fell eyes——who curs’d, and gnash’d, 
And yell’d, till death’s last livid agony. 


The large quotations we have given from this well conceived and finished poem, 
render any elaborate eulogy unnecessary. Mr Hillhouse, though among the very first 
of our poets, has been long neglected, while his inferiors have been exalted above him 
by interested adulators. For this cause, have we analyzed his drama, and enabled the 
dramatist to manifest his own cultivated, chastened and extraordinary powers. Henceforth 
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we hope he will be better known and valued ; known as the true poetic brother of Perci- 
val, and valued by all who respect and admire the learning and the genius of America. 

We have little cause for criticism; but Mr Hillhouse, we think, has mistaken the 
standard pronunciation, not only of Gilboa, but also of Abana, Bethabara, etc, which 
should be accentuated as they are here italicised. These, however, are trivial things, 
and can be amended in a moment. By the production of Percy’s Masque and The 
Judgment, Mr Hillhouse conferred honour on himself and his fatherland; but the dra- 
matic poem of Hadad, a loftier and more finished work, has secured for the classic 
author, beyond the power of mutability, an eminent and merited station among the 
immortal sons of fame. 





TABLE TALK. 


Mrs Duff—There has been a rumour abroad that this most admirable woman and 
eminent actress was betrayed into marriage with Mr Charles Young. It rests on no 
better authority than that of Sylvester Southworth—the celebrated libeller of Providence, 
who was never known, under any possible circumstances, to speak the truth. Is it not 
amazing that this wretched blacksmith, this miserable scribbler dares to infest such an 
exemplary community as that of Rhode Island? Whatever Southworth asserts we hold 
as falsehood ; whatever he does, as iniquity. He never regarded either honesty or truth, 
and his vulcanian shoulders, lacerated by the stripes of the avenger, bear the strongest 
testimonies to the justice of an insulted and outraged community. 


Mails and Post Offices—Not only the irregularity of our mails, but the confusion of 
some of our most important post offices, and the carelessness of the persons holding 
inferior stations there, have been the cause of bitter and repeated complaints. It is very 
hard that a publisher should suffer for the sins of a postmaster; for an offence, allowed 
by one who possesses the power of correction, becomes his own. In common with many, 
we have suffered much even thus early in our periodical career. We have furnished 
duplicates, at an actual loss, each time, of three or four dollars, to our subscribers— 
while their numbers, regularly transmitted, have been conveniently stowed away among 
the archives of the Department. We have represented, remonstrated and supervised 
the delivery of the Magazine, and yet letters, complaining of miscarriage and intimating 
reparation, are almost daily received. The best that can be done, we do. ‘The numbers 
of our magazine, immediately on publication, are sent to our subscribers in all parts of 
the United States. If they miscarry or remain undelivered, the fault is not our’s ; and 
anxious as we ever are to satisfy our subscribers, as our whole edition is now demanded, 
we cannot consent to supply second copies, without charge, to those who have been 
furnished with them, on their regular monthly publication. 


The Sisters of Charity—During our wanderings along the crowded and noisy 
thoroughfares of the city, we never meet a seur de charité accompanying her orphan 
protégee, without secretly imploring a benediction on her meek, patient, and benevolent 
spirit, and wishing that the vexatious and malign influences of the world had left within 
our heart as much of humanity, tenderness, and Christian love,as dwell in her’s. We 
can never mistake those long dark robes and hoods for weeds of the world’s woe—we 
never err in our assurance that yonder goes a Sister of Charity. She moves along tke 
thronged highway without betraying the curiosity, the passions, or the thoughts of the 
world; her spirit is resigned, her heart at peace, whatever may have been the temporal 
aspirations that agitated the one, or the blighting disappointments which darkened and 
desolated the other. She has wedded herself to God—she has consccrated herself to 
humanity. She participates not in the bewildering, profound, and fatal passions that 
desecrate human life, but walks the earth like a pilgrim approaching paradise. A serene 
and holy joy—the starlight smile of subdued and tranquillized affections—pervades her 
pale and gentle face, which is never convulsed by the tempest of baffled desire, nor irra- 
diated by the triumph of transitory conquest. ‘The roses of beauty have faded, if they 
ever bloomed on her colourless cheeks; but the benign spirit of Christianity has 
breathed over those calm features the holiness of heaven. 


When cares have corroded, and troubles darkened our bosom, and the selfish stir of 


the common world has wearied and sickened our soul, we have blessed the moment that 
we met a Sister of Charity, and gone rejoicing on our way with the light of her benevo- 
lence and purity glowing in the depths of our heart. Her deeds of philanthropy are 
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done in silence—not proclaimed from the housetops; her devotion is rendered in the 
adytum of the sanctuary—not exhibited in the marketplace; she watches and admi- 
nisters amidst the deadly pestilence of the hospital, while pharisaical pseudophilan- 
thropists flee from-the judgment of God. 


To a Correspondent —To the gentlemanly writer of the letter which complains of 
our “unconcealed and unmitigated antipathies to all that emanates from the British 
soil,” and terms our strictures “ splenetic,” we reply, in brief, that our prospectus and 
address both displayed the spirit which would pervade this work, and that, scorning 
to be the disciples of newspaper duplicity, we have never dreamzd of deserting the 
principles by which we are guided. We said this should be an American work—it 
has been, and will be, while we conduct it. We said it should be independent in the 
amplest sense—it has been, and shall be. We indulge no antipathies against. Great 
Britain, whose intellectual greatness we profoundly revere, but we detest and despise 
the haughty insolence, the arrogant, prejudiced, and calumniating spirit of St Giles 
vagabonds, Wapping waitingmaids, and Bowbell cockneys. Bondmen may submit to 
insult and contempt; we will not. Calumnies shall be repelled, and calumniators de- 
nounced ; and, if the English are resolved to continue their abusive system of warfare, 
they will always find some, we hope, ready to hurl back their poisoned weapons with 
a mighty hand. No literary American desires to war against the profound learning 
and the magnificent genius of England; but he would be utterly undeserving the free- 
dom and independence wrought out for him by his great forefathers, who should 
calmly listen, without reply, to the calumnies and execrations uttered against his ances- 
tors and his country, month by month, and year by year, by wandering libellers who 
are paid, both here and at home, for their wanton mendacities. 


Sir Pertinax Macsycophant—Mr Maywood’s performance of this very difficult cha- 
racter, towards the close of the late theatrical season, was witnessed and appreciated by 
a large, intelligent and fashionable audience. By this admirable personation, he secured 
for himself a lofty station in the theatrical world; and publicly illustrated those high 
mental endowments which are so well known to his friends. 








Wyoming Monument.—The remains of those who fell at Wyoming were disinterred 
on the 5th of June, preparatory to their final disposal beneath a monument commemo- 
rative of that disastrous event. On the beautiful plain where now stands the cheerful 
village of New Troy on the the west bank of the Susquehanna, and near Wilkesbarre, 
was recently discovered the sepulchre of the slain. The bodies had evidently been 
promiscuously thrown into one common grave, and as no stone had. been placed to 
mark the spot, the cemetery had been long since forgotten. Individuals residing in the 
neighbourhood, some of whom were children of the sufferers, had made repeated 
attempts to discover the grave, but the progress of cultivation had so effectually 
obliterated all traces, that every search had heretofore proved fruitless. ‘The grave is 
situated in a lot adjoining the road, and is slightly elevated above the surrounding 
country. The Susquehanna is within a short distance and adds to the picturesque 
beauty of the scenery, which from every point of view possesses uncommon interest. 

It was in contemplation to erect the monument on the 3d of the month, the anni- 
versary of the battle. The remains, now lying in their place of temporary deposit, 
are objects of great curiosity as well as interest. Eighty skulls are displayed to the 
contemplation of the spectator and light of day, after having for more than half a 
century reposed beneath the soil on which the merciless savage left their slaughtered 
bodies. ‘Phe limbs’ and skulls are variously ‘marked. Some bones are perforated by 
balls, and the skulls almost invariably broken by the tomahawk; in some cases the 
pole of that instrument has apparently alone performed the work of death, while in 
others the edge cleft through the skull in a manner that shows the enemy to have been 
proficient in the use of his weapon. In every instance the marks of the scalping- 
knife are distinctly visible. On removing one particular skull, a bullet was found, 
almost embedded in the bone, a little above the left ear, and back of the temple. The 
jead is partially divided, apparently battered by the force of the concussion, and at this 
moment is preserved in its original position, from which it is removed without difficulty. 








